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News of the Week 


_". Federation of British Industries has added its 

testimony to that of the other experts who sce 
excclient weather signs on the horizon of trade. When 
manufacturers, bankers and Ministers, like the President 
of the Board of Trade and the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, who have the latest figures before them, all 
speak with one voice, we may be sure that there is a solid 
foundation for their hopefulness. The “boom” vear 
of 1920 was the result of inflation. It is always possible 
to create employment and expand markets by inflation, 
hut the price has to be paid later. When a cautious or 
orthodox Government decides to deflate it is always open 

the criticism that it is ruining trade, whereas it is 
really administering a disagreeable medicine in order 
that the patient may be snatched from a_ wasting 
disease. 
a * * * 

Whether Mr. Baldwin’s Government deflated too 
quickly and whether they returned to the gold standard at 
an inopportune moment are matters of legitimate debate, 
but whatever the answers may be it is plain that the 
medicine has been restoring the health of the patient, whois 
now about to resume a normal life. Not of course that 
convalescence can safely be regarded as ended ; the utmost 


care is still needed ; but it seems at least that Britain is 


ee : . . . ta . 
out of danger.” The Federation of British Industries 


qualifies its optimism by making it dependent partly on 
the maintenance of the monetary policy adopted by the 
U.S.A. Federal Reserve Banks last August to assist 
Europe and partly on the continuance of peace in British 
industry. The most favourable factor upon which the 
Federation puts its finger is that British prices are now 
broadly 
longer true that our manufacturers are suffering much 


‘in adjustment with world prices.” It is no 


from “unfair undercutting.” even in cases where it 
remains true that the level of prices is unremunerative. 
x ca % 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister has calculated that the 
favourable balance on British overseas trade for the 
vear should be about £96,000,000. Every vear it is 
discovered that not enough allowance has been made in 
the past for * 
to trace them in their entirety, but they were evidently so 


invisible exports.” It is, of course, difficult 
much larger than used to be supposed that the apparently 
great adverse balance of imports over exports was quite 
misleading. 
time; his figure is certainly daring. He has also stated 
that there are 1,160,060 more people at work in this 


i 


Pe rhaps Sir Philip has made no mistake this 


country than five years ago. 
* * * a 

The well-known adaptability of the British manulacturer 
is being shown in a new and curious way, for it is evident 
that though there has been a recent med in shipbuilding 
and some slight stirring in other heavy industries, the 
staple industries of the North are still depressed. The 
increased employment is in new trades which have sprung 
» from the Wash to North 


Phe most important of the new trades are 


up in the main south of a Tins 
Staffordshire. 
artificial silk, the electric trade (including wireless), the 
transport trade, the building trade, the motor trade and 
above all the distribution trades. These are not depen- 
dent upon coal to the same degree as the northern trades, 
It is not to be supposed that the old industries are migrat- 
ing to the South. Suflicient new employment is being 
found in the South to account for the extraordinary fact 
that 47 per cent. of the total number of insured persons 
are now south of the line from the Wash to North 
Staffordshire. 
a a: a 

Some ceonomists think that all this means that our 
production is now chiefly for home consumption and 
cannot last. On the other hand, it is said——though 
the figures are too recent and too partial to be a sure 
guide—that new foreign markets are being captured 
which have a look of permanence. If the revival in a 
few of the heavy industries could spread throughout 
that class, the combination of revived staple trades and 
growing new trades should fe in time such pros- 
perity as has not been known before. We cannot expect 
to recapture all the conditions of the heyday of the 
nineteenth century, when we exported coal all over 
the world because it was the necessary source of industrial 
power. Other sources of energy—if not the best, at 
all events good enough-—have been discovered abroad, 
and so far as we can see the real hope for the coal-mining 
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industry is the application of science which will extract 
the by-products of coal. This, together with “ rational- 
ization,’ may give it new life. 

* * * * 

Mr. Frank Hodges never loses his faith in coal. Speaking 
on Thursday, January 26th, he said :— 

“Even if we use only 60,000,000 tons of coal per ennum for the 
purpose of oil and gas recovery, using the residual fuel in pulverized 
form for steam raising or in other forms for industrial process work 
or domestic grates, we shall automatically increase the amount of 
raw coal produced by 20,000,000 tons, to make good the loss in 
weight of the oil, gas and moisture taken off in the recovery processes. 
Is there any conceivable market in the world which offers such 
possibilities as this ?” 

* * * DS 

On Monday President Coolidge made some remarks 
on the United States naval programme which suggest 
that though he is not opposed to the programme in 
principle, he does not want to commit himscif to any 
date for building. The programme is for the construction 
of seventy-one ships at a total cost of £148,000,000. Both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives would, 
apparently, like to begin building at once and to com- 
plete the programme in cight years. The governing 
words of the President's statement are worth quotation 

. . . ha ”? 
as they betray a welcome bias against the “ Big Navy 
spirit (we quote from the Washington correspondent 
of The Times) :— 

“The recommendation now before Congress to replace obsolete 
vessels and moderately to increase our naval strength contemplates 
an orderly construction procedure, nothing more. It contemplates 
that the construction programme will be carried out as conditions 
dictate and the Treasury balance warrants. It considers our own 
requirements alone and carries no thought of entry into competitive 
construction with eny ether nation.” 


* * * * 

But Congress is in a mood to ignore the President’s 
backwardness. It would, of course, be possible for him 
to veto the whole programme, but as he has expressed 
himself as generally in its favour, it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that he will veto a national policy on a 
point of detail. Short of using his veto, however, 
Mr. Coolidge is sure to try fresh ways of putting a drag 
on the wheels— unless his determination has been over- 
rated. The New York World says that the bare pro- 
gramme involves so many * additions and ramifications ” 
that if the Big Navy party gets its way the expenditure 
will amount in the next ten years to at least £1,400,000,000. 
So far we have heard little of American public opinion, 
but such figures as these are likely to promote its growth. 
On Tuesday the Senate passed the Merchant Marine 
Bill in spite of Mr. Coolidge’s objections. Mr. Coolidge 
wants the State-owned ships to be sold, but the Bill 
retains them and provides for more. 

* x * * 

The Centre Party in the German Coalition, in spite of 
all the talk of a split, has put on a mask of unanimity. 
At a meeting of the Party on Monday the real question 
was whether it should continue to co-operate with the 
Nationalists. A majority of the Party has for some time 
desired to include the word *‘ Republican ”’ in the title 
of the Party. Herr Marx, the Chancellor, who is the 
leader of the Party, has deprecated this obviously because 
he wants to keep the Coalition going and therefore to 
do nothing that would exasperate the Nationalists. 
It may be remarked that the word “* Republican ” could 
have no special significance since the Central Party, 
being a Constitutional Party, is necessarily Republican. 
But, of course, Herr Marx has to consider the fine shades 
of suggestion in a very delicate situation. It was thought 
that on Monday he might try to ban the word 
* Republican,” but he did not do so. The Party adopted 


a programme of social reform inspired by the Christian 
trade-unionist left wing. 


That programme is enough in 


itself to widen the gap between the Party and the 
Nationalists. Altogether, there secms to be less prospect 
the 1 ever of continued co-operation between the Centre 
and the Nationalists after the elections. 

* * * * 

The nation has been plunged into mourning by the 
death of Lord Haig, which occurred suddenly at midnight 
last Sunday. We have written of his record and of his 
sterling character elsewhere and will only remark here 
what a fortunate thing it was for the Empire that a man 
of Lord Haig’s character succeeded Lord French. If he 
had been capable of yielding an inch to any temptation 
to glorify himself, or to take part in the political intrigues 
for which there were innumerable opportunities, 1¢ would 
have aggravated all the well-known defects in the civil 
control of the War. There is no mistaking the sincerity 
of the grief which is now expressed everywhere, and not 
only in this country. In accordance with his own wishes 
Lord Haig is to be buried at Bemersyde, Berwickshire, 
and not in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The body lay in state at 
St. Columba’s Church, Pont Street, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, when the church was open to the public. On 
Friday, aiter these words are published, there is to be a 
service in Westminster Abbey at which Marshal Foch 
and Marshal Pétain are expected to be present. After- 
wards the body will lic in state in Edinburgh before the 
burial. 

* * ik 

The result of the Faversham by-election, which was 

declared on Thursday, January 26th, was as follows :— 


Mr. A. Maitland (Unionist) és - es 12,997 
Major D. L. Aman (Lab.) os oe o- 411,313 
Mr. J. F. Dunn (Lib.) am ve ae ini 5,813 


Mr. £2. A. Hailwood (Ind. U.) .. ee os 1,090 


Unionist Majority over Labour os “s 1,684 
The Government thus retained the seat with not more 
than such a reduction in the majority as was to be 
expected. On this occasion the peripatetic Mr. Hailwood 
did not queer the Unionist pitch, but as usual he lost his 
deposit. The Unionists had by no means been confident 
of keeping the seat, and the Government have very good 
cause --particularly at this period of their life—to be 
satisfied. Labour did well to increase its poll by more 
than 2,000, but was nevertheless disappointed. The 
real shattering of hope, however, was experienced by the 
Liberals. We have all heard much of the Libcral 
“revival,” but the Faversham election, following upon 
other disillusionments, suggests that the Liberals instead 
of advancing are losing ground. There must be some 
reason for this, and for our part we feel that it has not 
been due to any lack of ability in their candidates. 
a * * x“ 

Probably the popular disbelief in Liberalism is due to 
the average man’s strong feeling about Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Fund. This dislike of an irregularity seemed likely to 
declare itself, and now there is no getting away from the 
fact that it has declared itself. A voter with no strong 
political convictions may waver in almost any direction, 
but he will not waver towards a Party which he thinks is 
cynical. Those who really understand the Liberal Party 
would never accuse it, as such, of cynicism, but the bald 
verdict which goes against it time after time is traceable 
to the willingness of the Party to accept Mr. Lloyd George's 
Fund with very little questioning about its origin or 
about the impropriety of a political fund standing in the 
name of a single person. Until this millstone is removed 
from the Party’s neck the organizing abilities of Sir 
Herbert Samuel will be wasted. Mr. Maitland is to be 
heartily congratulated on his victory, for he was a 
stranger to the constituency and he had been warned that 
he could not expect to suceced unless he renioved the 
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fears of the dockyard workers and gave some definite 
satisfaction to the aggricved farmers. 
* * . * 

In the Court of Appeal on Monday judgment was given 
in the important subletting case. An appeal was allowed 
from the judgment of the Divisional Court (which was in 
support of the original judgment of a County Court). 
Bota the lower courts had held that a statutory tenant 
was not allowed to sublet part of his premises. There is 
no doubt that many tenants impose upon landlords by 
subletting at large rents. On the other hand the Rent 
Restriction Acts seem to most pcople to sanction sub- 
letting and such subletting has unquestionably eased 
the housing difficulty. It is said that the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal may be taken to the House of Lords. 
Lord Justice Scrutton on Monday derided the confusion 
of the Acts and wished that draughtsmen and Members of 
arliament could be ordered to pay the costs of the action. 
Personally, ve rather sympathize with the draughtsmen 
who have to combine conflicting clauses in a Bill. Is 
there not something to be said for the old proposal 
that the State should pay the costs, or part of the costs, 
of an action which is really necessary for the clucidation 
of an Act ? 

* a % 

A case in the Law Courts which ended on Wednesday 
has caused the Government to institute an inquiry into 
the conduct of certain Civil Servants. <A firm of bankers, 
Messrs. Ironmonger & Co., sued Mrs. Dyne to recover a 
large sum of money which they said she had lost in 
currency transactions with them. She had speculated 
on the rise of the france and, although she pleaded the 
Gaming Act, contending that she had been merely 
“vambling.in differences,” judgment was given against 
her for £38,938. In the course of her evidence she alleged 
that she had been introduced to Messrs. Ironmonger by 
a member of the Foreign Office, that she had acted as his 
agent in transactions, and that two other members of the 
Forcign Office had engaged in similar speculations. 
Hardly had the judgment been announced when it was 
made known that a Committee consisting of Sir Warren 
Fisher, Sir Malcolm Ramsay and Mr. M. L. Gwyer 
(Procurator-General and Solicitor to the Treasury) 
had been appointed to inquire into these allegations. 
It may, of course, be found that the allegations are either 
wholly misleading as regards any impropricty of conduct 
by the Civil Servants or that they never entered into such 
transactions at all; but we mention the matter in order 
to say that it is most reassuring to have such quick and 
ample proof of the Government's concern that the Civil 
Service should be above all reproach. 

a a a Es 

The Western Temperance League has published a 
manifesto of which it has sent copics to the Government 
and to Members of Parliament in the West of England. 
It points out that the Liquor Trade is trying to secure the 
passage through Parliament of a Bill for uniformity of 
hours and the restoration of the bona fide traveller's 
privilege. The Trade, it is added, is also vigorously 
demanding reduction of licence duties and of liquor 
taxation. Lord Eustace Percy recently said that such 
changes in the law would sct aside legislation which was 
“deliberately passed by Parliament after the War 
as an agreed settlement.” It is often complained that 
public houses are still in the grip of D.O.R.A., but as 
Lord Eustace Percy stated in the speech from which we 
have just quoted, the Licensing Act of 1921, which 
wound up the Control Board and ended the D.O.R.A. 
rgime in regard to drink, was ‘“‘a fair compromise 
after the Government of the day had consulted all 


interests.” “ Uniformity ” has a pleasing sound, but it 
must be noted that those who ask for uniformity want to 
fix the later, not the earlicr hour. We earnestly support 
the appeal of the Western Temperance League. What 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson described in 1924 as the ‘* enormous 
benefit to family life’ which had resulted from the 
carlicr hour of closing is an irrefutable argument. 
* * * # 


Sir John Pringle issued on Wednesday his Report on 
the Sevenoaks railway accident by which thirteen lives 
were lost and about sixty persons were injured. He finds 
that the condition of the down-track was the rea! cause 
of the accident. He says that there was an insuffi- 
ciency of ballast-foundation and a lack of proper 
drainage, and that there were consequent irregularities 
in the level and the gauge of the rails. He suggests 
that the heavy rainfall had made the line drop rapidiy, 
but even so he thinks that the company had not fully 
recognized the necessity for permanently strengthening 
the road-bed to make it safe for modern heavy traffic, 
The irregularities of the line set up a rolling movement 
in the locomotive which was of a type that is inclined to 
roll under such conditions. The Southern Railway 
Company has replied with assurances that it never 
stints money or labour in the upkeep of the permanent 
way. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday morning the Daily News and the 
Westminster Gazette appeared as a single newspaper. 
Apparently the secret of the fusion had been so well kept 
that the staff of the Westminster Gazette knew nothing 
about it till they arrived for their ordinary duties on 
Many people who are interested in 
indeed, 


Tuesday afternoon. 
politics like reading what they disagree with 
many of us like most of all reading what we disagree 
with—and it is, therefore, with complete sincerity that 
we can wish good luck to the new combination. Both the 
Daily News and the Westminster Gazette have always 
reasoned a case extremely well. We note that the 
leading articles in the combined paper take the form of 
the broader column of the Westminster Gazette. It is 
sad, however, that the Westminster Gazette has ended 


its independent existence; when it was the most 


distinguished evening paper in London its influence was 
out of all proportion to its small circulation. 
* * a x 


The Geneva correspondent of the Worining Post says 
that a Neuchatel inventor has at last solved the problem 
of working a clock by atmospheric pressure. Earlier 
experimenters failed because although variations in the 
atmospheric pressure undoubtedly supplied them with 
some energy, it was not nearly enough to overcome the 
ordinary friction of a clock. At last a clock has been 
used which is said to require only one-thousandth 
part of the energy ordinarily necessary to drive a clock. 
The correspondent says that the clock has been running 
for several months. <A certain amount of surplus energy 
is stored in a spring so that a freakish period of non- 
variability of temperature is provided for. The inventor 
vannot claim, however, the discovery of “ perpetual 
motion.” For the external—it is not 
provided by the clock. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed irom 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10143 ; on Wednesday week 10148 ; a year ago.101}, Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 87}. Conversion Loan (8} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 7613; on Wednesday week 77%; a year 
ago 76 i. 


energy is 
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Lord 


7 HEN Lord Haig fought his greatest battles warfare 

had already developed into a stage of mechanization 
which even the most imaginative soldier had not foreseen. 
Many years will pass before military strategists and tac- 
ticians will have reduced to a convention or formula their 
judgment whether or not Lord Haig’s shrewdness and 
administrative talents enabled him to make such a right 
use of the new methods and weapons that he beat the 
Germans in the only way in which they could be beaten. 
Meanwhile, the controversy goes on as to whether Lord 
Haig combined insight with his amazing tenacity, 
or whether, lacking imagination, he plodded on to a 
victory which might have been achieved more cheaply 
and possibly sooner. No one can forestall the ultimate 
verdict, but our own strong belief as the result of having 
read and heard much about the War is that Britain 
was fortunate indeed in having as Commander-in-Chief 
aman so patient, so determined, so loyal, so single-minded, 
so free from political bias or ambition, and so supremely 
unselfish. 

It was a great irony that one who had prepared himself 
so conscientiously should have found one important part 
of the learning he had acquired useless, or almost useless, 
when the real test came. Haig was a cavalryman ; 
his heart was in cavalry tactics and, indeed, in anything 
to do with horses ;_ but fortunately he was in an all-round 
sense an accomplished professional soldier. His staff 
work was always so well thought out that it left nothing 
to chance. Such a soldier was the product of the pro- 
fessional and administrative reforms in the Army which 
began with Lord Wolseley and, thanks to Lord Haldane, 
went on with increased momentum in the present century. 
The Crimean War, gallantly and resourcefully though it 
was fought, knew no such soldiers. Haig may have 
dreamed throughout the Great War that when the dead. 
locks of trench-warfare were broken there might be a 
period of rapid movement in which his beloved cavalry 
would again play a dominating part. But, however 
that may be, he never dreamed of working incautiously, 
and certainly not in a spirit of partisanship, for what the 
circumstances of the War never actually permitted. 
He gave the proper weight to what seemed to be the 
best means of attack in every case. His staff work 
was for the Army, not for an arm. If one judges the 
quality of his work by the continually rising efficiency 
of his troops one must surely admit that his intellectual 
capacity has been underrated. 

Lord French left him a formidable and discouraging 
military legacy, yet after three years of Haig’s control 
British Headquarters were so confident that their plans 
for an advance were impeccable, and the rank and file 
were so confident of their ability to do what Headquarters 
told them they could do, that the British series of victories 
from August 8th, 1918, onwards were by far the most 
impressive achievements in the War. In order to 
understand their full significance it is necessary to 
remember that the War Cabinct had been in a state 
of “doubt, hesitation and pain.” Haig had said that 
the moment had come, but the Prime Minister, remember- 
ing the terrible losses of the Somme and Passchendaele, 
had answered that Haig might attack if he was convineed 
that attack was really advisable, but that the responsibility 
must be his own. If he failed he must expect to be a 
broken man. 

Was ever a commander sent into battle with less 
comforting words from his employers ? The old rule was 
a sound one that a Government who doubted the 
competence of a commander should dismiss him, but that 


Haig 


so long as they employed him they must give him tov, 
support. Here the old rule was dishonoured. It wa, 
one of Haig’s merits that he was adamantine whe he 
had made up his mind. At this juncture he had jo 
doubt whatever about the right thing to do. The great 


German onslaught in the spring of 1918 had spent itself 


and had failed though it had very nearly sueccecded, 
and he judged that there would never be a better oppor. 
tunity for an advance than at the moment when the 
enemy was exhausted and disillusioned. Yet he and 
his staff had to bear the whole responsibility and the 
promise of all the bitter odium in the case of failure! 
Nor is that the whole story of Haig’s difticulties. When 
he first propounded to the French his plan for attacking 
the Hindenburg line Marshal Foch was against it. It is 
true that Marshal Foch quickly changed his mind and 
whole-heartedly trusted Haig. In the final stages under 
the supreme command of Marshal Foch there was nothing 
so brilliant in detail as the work of Haig’s armies. Haig 
did not ask for any of the credit for himself; he praised 
Marshal Foch, who was, indeed, a great Generalissimo, 
and he praised (as he had never ceased doing) the unfailing 
courage and endurance of the British -soldiers. But 
he never called attention to the fact that the staff work 
which led to the cleanest decisions in the War was 
his own. 

It was often said that Haig was opposed to the idea of 
“unity of command.” That was quite untrue. When 
the time came for a Generalissimo to be appointed it was 
Haig who took the lead in approving the appointment! of 
Marshal Foch. Lord Milner had not at first thought of 
suggesting more than that Marshal Foch should conivol 
those parts of the British armies which were most closcly 
in contact with the French, but Haig desired that Marshal 
Foch should preside over the whole line. What Haig did 
object to—though even then he did not openly grumble, 
but behaved with admirable discipline and self-suppression 
—was the sudden decision of the War Cabinet that the 
attack which he had planned for the spring of 1917 
should be subordinated to the schemes of General Nive!le. 
For a time General Nivelle became a local Generalissinio, 
and the result of his disastrous enterprise was not mercly 
that Haig’s attack at Passchendaele was delayed for soic 
three weeks, but that there was something like a mutiny 





in the French Army. There was even some danger that | 


France might not be able to continue the War. 

Haig, no doubt, also objected to Mr. Lloyd George's 
idea that war could be waged by a committee, but when 
it came to a plain proposal for obtaining complete unity 
of command through the brain of a single person Haig 
was one of its first and one of its stoutest advocates. 


By that stroke and by his own leadership in the British 


advance of August, 1918, he probably prevented tlic 
War from lasting into 1919. There were many voices, and 
those not of men who were at all given to shirking risks, 
for resting after the German assault of the spring of 1918. 
Haig’s insistence upon seizing the moment was proycd 
to be supremely right. 

A very curious instance of Haig’s understanding of the 
character of his men is to be found in his famous General 
Order of April, 1918, in which he told them that they had 
their “* backs to the wall” and must fight on to the end. 
The last sentence of the Order was: ‘* The safety of our 
Homes and the Freedom of mankind alike depend upon 
the conduct of each one of us at this critical moment.’ 
The manuscript of the General Order shows, howevc’, 
that Haig had added, but afterwards crossed out, another 


asf 


sentence But be of good cheer, the British Empire 
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must win in the end.” Evidently he preferred to end on 
the note of warning and crisis. He knew that though 
some nations fight best when elated, the British soldier is 
at his toughest when he knows that the struggle is 
uphill and that there is a situation to save. 

“No one says that Haig was a Marlborough or a Napoleon, 


but he had a genius for tenacity and he was so simple, 
loyal and honourable that it is safe to say of him that 
* Whatever record leaps to light he never can be shamed.’ 
His real care for his men was shown by his devoted 
industry in the years after the War, when no work for the 
British Legion was for him too hard or too tedious. 


The King of Afghanistan 


FYNIE visit to Europe of the King of Afghanistan 
| with his Queen 

and in many ways quaint, but few people have stopped 
to consider that some not unimportant consequences 
may flow from it. 

As the result of the Treaty of 1921 Afghanistan is 
now an independent country. Neither Britain nor Russia 
pretends to have any formal control over it. We speak 
of the King of Afghanistan instead of, as formerly, 
the Amir of Afghanistan. The change of title signifies 
the freedom of the country. King Amanulla is playing 
the part which has been played by the Ghazi Kemal in 
the Republic of Turkey ; he is a modernist ; he is rapidly 
Westernizing his kingdom. And since he comes to Europe 
to learn more about the West as well as proudly to flourish 


strikes everyone as interesting 


his independence, his visit of investigation incidentally 
means that he wants to discover who his friends are. 
He can have friends of his own choosing. His country 
is said to be rich in minerals. On whom, some of his 
hosts have been asking themselves, will he confer his 
favours ? 

The present situation has some fantastic resemblance 
to the scene in Portia’s house when the suitors come to 
choose one of the caskets without knowing whether the 
opening of the casket will mean a rebuff or happiness. 
“Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire,” 
is written on one casket. On another “ Who chooseth me 
shall get as much as he deserves.”? On the third ‘* Who 
chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” King 
Amanulla must be puzzled. But he would not be human 
if he were not pleased by the warmth of his reception 
everywhere, even when he has made allowance for the 
possibilities that friendship may be, like gratitude, a 
sense of favours to come. 

In Bombay he mounted the pulpit of a mosque and, 
as Imam, delivered a sermon on tolerance—a strange 
phrase in the ears of a Mohammedan congregation, 
whether Shiah or Sunni. He declared that in Afghanistan 
he was no respecter of races or religions, and he advised 
his listeners to act on the same wise principle. Whether 
they were offended or not did not perhaps very much 
matter, as he had nothing to gain from Bombay and 
jombay had nothing material to gain from him. In 
Egypt he was regarded with extraordinary respect as an 
Eastern ruler who was really free. He could hardly have 


expected the same degree of reverence in Italy, with whom 
he has had some disputes, but the Fascist leaders cither 
out of their native courtesy or as an act of policy received 
him with impressive hospitality. France has followed suit. 

The King’s visit here will not begin till next month, 
but it is certain that the British Government will tell 
him that Britain means scrupulously to observe the 
Treaty because it is a Treaty and not because respect for 
Treaties can depend upon favours or concessions. 

In the past the struggle for the control of Afghanistan 
was, of course, between Russia and Afghanistan 
was the chess board on which they played many of their 
diplomatic games. Afghanistan was prominent in the 
British military history of the second haif of the nineteenth 
century, and the whole object of British policy was to 
keep the Afghans free of Russian influence. We never 
wanted to possess Afghanistan, but we did think it neces- 
sary that it should remain a buffer in order that Russia 
should have no jumping-off place against India. The 
Russian bogy of those days scems dim and distant, 
but it was very real then. 

It will be strange indeed if the 
possession of Afghanistan should be repeated in an entirely 
different and modern sense between Britain and Russia. 
The King of Afghanistan is to return home through 
Russia. The Soviet rulers will pour last words into 
his ears. What they will tell him we cannot know, 
though we can approximately guess. If the political 
philosophy of Moscow should have any influence at all 
upon the King, it would be of all the results of his journey 
the strangest. His clothes, his motor-cars, his amuse- 
ments seem to be intensely anti-Communistic. He has 
thrown off the political bonds in which his country was 
held, but he has voluntarily put on new bonds of custom, 
fashion and capitalism. 

King Amanulla is not the Amir who remained loyal to 
Britain during the War in spite of all the lures of Turkey 
and Germany, for Habibullah was murdered in 1919, 
The present King succeeded Habibullah by a coup d'état. 
He is reputed to be a ruler of originality, courage and 
energy, and it is satisfactory to think that he will take 
away from England no other impression than the true 
one that Britain has nothing but the sincerest wishes 
for the prosperity and continued independence of 
Afghanistan. 


sritain. 


struggle for the 


Lightening the Load of Pauperism 


TEXHERE is no choice in dealing with many of the 
i defective types in the country. Those who are 
helpless and friendless, those dangerous to themselves 
or others, drifting recidivist criminals—for them steriliza- 
tion alone is no remedy. Permanent segregation from 
the community in the humane circumstances 
possible is as necessary for their own sakes as it is for 
that of the nation—so much the better and so much 
greater the saving if “‘ border-line”’ cases are attracted in. 

It is true that such a wholesale policy of segregation 
would swiftly and greatly reduce Poor Law, “ dole,” 
police, and hospital charges, but its own cost (which, 


most 


however, would fall steadily) would be too cnormous 
for the nation to shoulder all at once. It would be not 
less than £100,000,000 per annum, plus high initial 
costs. Sterilization is, therefore, the only cheap and 
practicable alternative. A large number of the definitely 
defective only need the constant care of an institution 
to prevent them reproducing their kind. In many 
cases, indeed, it would be unnecessarily cruel to take 
them from their friends or families if reproduction could 
be stopped by less drastic means. 

It is sometimes feared that the adoption of sterilization 
would involve a wholesale lessening in public interest 
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in the welfare of defectives—on the grounds, apparently, 
that only a fear of more defectives prompts the public 
to care for the existing ones! This argument is not 
worthy of reply. It is also said that the letting loose 
on the community of a number of M.D. girls and women 
known to be sterilized would greatly encourage immora- 
lity and the spread of venereal disease. But it is well 
known to all who have studied the subject that fear 
of the consequences never acts as a check on immorality— 
among the lower human types at any rate. One need 
not expect, therefore, that a lessening of that fear would 
encourage immorality. 

Sterilization of a male occupies six minutes of a skilled 
surgeon’s time. The patient walks out and is unaware 
within a few days that he has been operated upon. 
A female may have to spend as much as ten days in bed.* 
Thereafter she is equally unconscious of the change. 

In California—to take the largest and best authenti- 
cated records of sterilization—over 5,000 M.D. or lunatic 
men and women have been operated on in the last 
eighteen years. All operations were successful, and have 
never been followed by any ill-effects in body or mind, 
There are even some who believe, on rather inadequate 
grounds, that sterilization has a therapeutic value. 
An interesting development is the increasing numbers 
of parents who send their daughters to be sterilized, 
as a precaution, and then returned to their care. 

None of the males released afterwards gave evidence 
of being likely to disseminate disease, and only a few 
of the females—a considerably smaller proportion than 
that found among a group of unsterilized “ controls ” 
whose immorality also increased the defective population. 
Many of the sterilized were happily married. 

Owing to the free migration in and out of California 
it is impossible to tell what effect sterilization has had 
in reducing the incidence of mental trouble of all kinds. 
Dr. R. A. Fisher calculates that were all M.D.’s in this 
country sterilized or segregated, their numbers would 
be reduced by at least one-third within a generation. 
This calculation takes no account of the non-certifiable 
M.D.’s nor of the lunatics, epileptics, ete., whom such 
a policy might eliminate. 

Reducing the numbers of the generally ineffective and 
dependent, though non-certifiable, is a greater problem. 
The only hope, in present circumstances, appears to lie 
in a thorough reform of the Poor Law. One such reform 
scheme has been carefully and fully prepared by the 
Charity Organization Society. Though designed to meet 
the obvious social and political evils of the present 
system, it is admirably adapted to serve eugenic purposes. 
There is only space left to outline it very briefly. 

Popularly elected bodies, it is pointed out, can seldom 
administer the Poor Law properly, much less undertake 
the invidious task of reforming it. Instead, therefore, of 
handing over the Guardians’ powers, as is the Govern- 
ment’s present intention, to the County Councils (which 
would only extend the evil), Poor Law Commissioners 








* A method now on trial may obviate even this operation. 


should be appointed, as in 1834. They would form an 
impartial and unbiassed body able to carry out unpopular 
measures. It is suggested that the scheme should first, 
by way of experiment, be tried in London alone. The 
Commissioners would take over all the London districts 
and also the institutions and powers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Relieving officers, &¢., would be 
employed by them, and they would also delegate their 
powers in the districts to carefully chosen committees. 

The first result would be a standardization of the scale 
and policy of relief, which, moreover, would not be 
granted or withheld for political reasons. |The mere 
unification would involve considerable economies. Insti- 
tutions, for instance, need no longer be duplicated in 
several districts. A few would house the aged poor of all 
London, a few the mild M.D.’s, a few the insane, and so 
on. Of great eugenic advantage would be the possibility 
of founding effective labour colonies for those who are «t 
present semi-permanently dependent on the rates or the 
“dole.” Willing and capable, even if unskilled, workers 
would pass from these colonies to jobs. The others 
would remain—segregated from the opposite sex. 

The scheme renders possible a unified system of case 
records, as well as the co-ordination of one district with 
another. Thus the histories not only of individuals but 
also of families could be traced. But of greatest cugenic 
advantage would be the refusal of the Commissioners (as 
in the precisely similar circumstances of 1834) to grant 
out-relief except for very special reasons. There would 
be no more scandals such as we have lately had of boys 
marrying and producing families while practically totally 
dependent on the rates. They would have the choice 
between self-support and a comfortable workhouse where, 
at least, they could not add to the population. Marriage 
or an increase in family while in receipt of out-relicf 
would automatically disqualify the recipient for any 
further assistance other than * in-maintenance.”’ 

I have but briefly sketched the two main proposals for 
coping with the gravest problem of the day. Other pro- 
posals, one hopes, will develop as public recognition of 
the problem grows. Meanwhile more knowledge is 
sorely needed. The Census should be made a better and 
fuller investigation of the human qualities of the nation. 
All of the definitely defective should be certified as such, 
and full returns made. More scientific pedigree studics 
are required; even that quoted in the East End of 
London is in danger of being dropped through lack of 
funds. Children and adults alike must be taught the 
bearing of human biology upon their own and social 
problems. The magnitude and nature of the latter are 
best summarized in Sir George Newman’s calculation. 
The schools every year add to our industrial army 50,000 
recruits, “who are not only unprepared, by mental 
retardation, to mect effectually the demands of full life, 
but who furnish society with the bulk of its inefficient 
adults.” It only needs twenty years at the rate of 50,000 
a year to reach the minimum pauper figure of 1,000,000. 

ELpon Moore. 


Britain and America Through French Eyes 


[A recent issue of Le Petit Havre published the following article 
by M. André Siegfried. Although we think that the author mis- 
understands many phases of the relations between the two chief 
sections of the English-speaking World, we are of the opinion 
that it is good for us to see ourselves as others see us. M. Siegfried’s 
books on Great Britain and America entitle him to a respectful 
hearing. We are indebted to Le Petit Havre and to M. Siegfried 
for permission to reprint this article—Ep. Spectator.] 


ITHIN a century Britain sustained two terrible 
wars, against the France of Napoleon, against 
the Germany of William IL, in order to maintain the 


command of the seas. In less than ten years without 
war, almost without a struggle, she has just renounced 
this hegemony, at least in principle, in favour of the 
United States. We regard this renunciation as a terrible 
blow to British prestige. The English themselves 
hardly discuss the matter or merely affect to consider 
it as necessary and inevitable. They do not appear 
to experience humiliation. What is the depth of their 
feeling ? I have attempted for two months to ascertain 
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this, and no analysis could be more diflicult to 


make. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, the British Govern- 
ment appears to have made a rule never to resist any 
demand made by the United States: it always yields, 
and it has made up its mind always to yield. It feels 
instinctively that there exists a great force against 
which it can do nothing. It knows also that in case 
of conflict between the two countries Canada would 
not support Britain; it would endeavour, but in vain, 
to remain neutral; at the best there would be civil 
war in the Dominion and finally the Dominion itself 
would surely be lost. British statesmen are aware 
of this, and they will not risk a rupture. 

Little by little, as American influence extends through- 
out the world, this same reasoning tends to apply not 
only to Canada but to other Dominions, and, in a 
gencral way, to the whole Empire. Even such Dominions 
as Australia or New Zealand, which remain politically 
loyal, feel the economic, financial and social attraction 
of the United States. London remains their con- 
stitutional capital, but it is obvious that in the future 
they will tend to gravitate towards the new world. 
The British Empire under these conditions preserves 
its unity, but it is a broken reed. 

Vinding herself then opposed by a kind of natural 
law. Britain feels very strongly that by foree she can 
do nothing. She will not try to enter into a competition 
of armaments with America. In 1921 she resigned 
herself to accept the principle of equality, which she 
considered then a concession on her part. At Geneva 
last summer, for a moment, she rebelled against an 
American thesis, which under cover of equality gave 
to the United States the naval hegemony of the Pacific. 
Since that time, it is casy to see that British opinion 
regrets even this resistance. President Coolidge can 
do what he will: the British Government has renounced 
all strugele. 

iii what spirit docs the average Briton accept this 
new attitude, so contrary to the traditional idea we 
have in France of British pride? I have met many 
people—ves, many—-who cannot bear the thought of 
it. “It is necessary to bow before necessity,” they 
say, “and for the rest the Americans are not complete 
strangers to us: they have the same language, the 
same origin, the same civilization, or nearly so: we 
know that in building a fleet they have no ulterior motive 
of aggression. With Napoleon, with William II., it 
was not the same thing. In the future, the British 
Flect and the American Fleet will co-operate together 
to maintain the peace of the world, a peace which will 
remain Anglo-Saxon. What objection is there to that ? ” 

This point of view strikes me by its “ defeatism.” 
Ilas Britain then renounced the leadership of the 
Anglo-Saxon world? Feeling the approach of old 
age, does she resign herself to give place to the younger 
generation ? Such is indeed the sincere feeling of 
many people. There are others, however, who think 
differently. 

“What is the use of disputing the question of 
armaments?” say the British people. ‘ There is 
nothing to be done. We have decided not to fight 
the Americans, and, moreover, a war between two 
countries of the same race is inconceivable.” That 
is perhaps truc, but all this does not go on without 
bitterness. British bitterness against the United States 
is terrible at the moment. In conversation, nine persons 
out of ten, I might say ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred, show signs of a violent -antipathy against 
their American cousins. They make fun of their accent, 


manners, lack of culture. The reaction is obvious, 
public opinion is badly offended. 

This cousinship, however, is not altogether a useless 
word, for Britain accepts from the United States that 
which manifestly she would accept neither from Germany 
nor from France, nor, in fact, from any other country. 
We should be wrong as regards ourselves to misunderstand 
the reality—I do not say of the fraternity, but of the 
ethnic and cultural solidarity of the Anglo-Saxons— 
assuming that one is prepared, by courtesy, to consider 
the Americans as Anglo-Saxons. 

In adopting the attitude that I have just described, 
the British have above all acted on policy. If one 
probes the depth of their mind, one ends by finding 
that they do not believe that they have made a really 
fatal and final concession. In their mind they have 
sacrificed the shadow but they hope to retain the 
substance. How is that? Firstly, they do not believe 
that the Americans will build this Fleet. Even if it 
is built, they do not believe that it will be possible to 
man it. Britain considers the United States a continental 
country, badly prepared for maritime 
(pour la vie des océans), hardly better prepared for the 
complex proceedings of commerce, of international 


experiments 


finance ; they retain the confidence that for a long time 
hence America will have need of the British commercial 
traveller. The idea is right and the Americans them- 
selves share it, although to their mind Britain must 
from to-day heneeforward resigu herself to the réle of 
a brilliant second in this half-tacit entente. 
that there were complete accord between the two 


Presuming 


countries on the general conception of world affairs, 
nothing would, in fact, hinder the two Fleets from 
co-operating and Anglo-Saxon peace from reigning. 
And Britain would not risk being drawn into « war 
of blockade United 


States: war which she would not be able to sustain 


which was disapproved by the 


without the supremacy of the seas, to which certainly 
the Government of Washington would no longer lend 
itself. It is necessary, therefore, that high British 
policy should not strike against the United States. 
At this price the Empire may continue quasi-indelinitely 
to exist and British trade to prosper. Does one under- 
stand to what point all this conception is political, to 
what point above all this is the consideration of business 
men?’ Napoleon said, “A Nation of Shopkeepers.”’ 
The expression was extreme but the idea perfectly 
just. Yes, indeed. Still equally idealist in his way, 
the Briton is before all, and essentially, a merchant ; 
reasoning like a merchant and satisfied if he makes 
money. We credit hin with feelings of pride, which 
he often possesses, but alsc with sentiments of honour 
or of political glory, which he possesses in a less degree. 
Prosperity, even at the price of sacrifices which would 
appear to some of us to be very cruel, satisfies him. 
For we French mingle with politics a host of heterogencous 
preoccupations : sentiment, logic, amour-propre, rancour, 
indignation. The Briton is above all practical. We 
have always said so, but we do not sufliciently realize it. 
ANDRE SikGFRIED. 
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Ten Years of the Woman’s Vote 


N February, 1918, British women won a_ partial 
enfranchisement. The Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act passed in December, 1919, opened many doors of 
opportunity to them. That famous and, as has been 
proved, terribly porous Act says that women shall not be 
barred either by sex or by marriage from the holding of 
any public office. It is still inoperative in several 
directions owing to employers, both private and public, 
following the lead of the Government in evading or 
ignoring it. 

Although only ten years have passed since the enfran- 
chisement of women and eight since their entry into parts 
of the professional world, they have entered in great 
numbers into some professions and have even attained 
to eminence in that brief time. The Diplomatic, Consular, 
Army, Navy, Air, and some Administrative Services are 
still closed to women. Law opened its doors in 1920, and 
already in 1927 nearly a hundred women were in practice 
both as barristers and as solicitors. As many of these 
women passed the required examinations with consider- 
able distinction one may reasonably suppose that when 
they have years they will also have honours. Medicine 
opened its doors, grudgingly, before 1918, so that it is no 
matter of surprise that by 1926 a woman Yeached the 
Council of the British Medical Association and that many 
others were established in the highest ranks of the pro- 
fession. That marriage has been used as a cause for the 
dismissal of women doctors employed by public authori- 
ties has of course lessened the numbers holding the higher 
public positions. This is one of the larger holes in the 
Act. 


The other professions, coming under the broad head of 
business and commerce, are too numerous to detail in one 
article, but, bearing in mind that it was not until after 
1920 that in many of these professions women were 
allowed even through the door, there is an astonishing 
number and variety of successes to be recorded. The 
Stock Exchange still keeps its doors barred, closing a 
very wide avenue, but it seems true to say that every- 
where where women have entered they have done well. 
Those in private businesses showed rather a high per- 
centage of failure and bankruptcy at first, but by 1926 a 
big decrease in such cases was marked. We find women 
already members of several Chambers of Commerce, one 
in 1922 a chairman. In 1925 we have a woman chairman 
of one of the largest catering concerns. There are women 
managing directors of advertising firms as carly as 1926, 
of motor firms, of engineers and machine makers. It 
sounds small to say in 1928 that there are under three 
hundred women among 27,000 men directors of limited 
companies, until one compares the ten years of women’s 
opportunity with the long ages of the men’s. 


One often reads that this, that, or the other occupation 
is peculiarly suitable or unsuitable for women. The 
shortest study of either the professional or industrial 
occupations of women in 1928 sends that idea scattering. 
Architecture has given the most recent and notable 
example in the choice of a woman’s design for the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. Many 
ean still be heard asserting that architecture is not a suit- 
able occupation for women. It is difficult to find now a 
professional occupation without a woman in it—of course, 
excluding those arbitrarily closed to her. Like the 
300 directors among 27,000 she may be in small numbers, 
but she is there and doing well. 


In Local Government, women are still in a great 


minority. Among Councillors, County, Urban, Rural, 
and Town, the number is increasing, reaching in 1928 te 
over 1,000 from under 300 in 1918. High civic honour has 
been quickly won by the women who have chosen to 
enter this field, and from one woman Mayor in 1908 to 
four in 1923 and on to thirteen (plus one Lord Mayor) in 
1927, is a creditable record. 


In industry the position is not so good. Women are 
barred from employment by two things: one, trade- 
union fear; the other, philanthropic grandfatherliness. 
The one says there is already not enough work for men, 
therefore we can admit no women; the other, filled with 
an out-of-date sentimentality as to the fragility of women, 
says they must not work here or there, or at particular 
times. Limitations are placed upon the industrial 
woman worker from which her male competitor is lett 
free, and although she is in industry in her thousands, she 
is as yet curiously powerless. There are roughly between 
two and a third and two and a half men employed in 
industry to one woman, the rate of increase for men being 
also greater, but showing less distance between each year, 
There is little sign of equality, whether of pay, oppor- 
tunity, or status, for women in industry. 


In the Arts, while perhaps no thrilling genius has arisen, 
a vast number of quite brightly shining constellations are 
apparent. 

Of the effect of the cafranchisement of women upon 
legislation, one cannot do better than quote the words 
written by Dame Millicent Fawcett in 1927:  * Before 
women were enfranchised it was possible, after many 
years of hard work and _ persistent effort, to get through 
Parliament changes in the law favourable to the position 
of women. But this process was not rapid; and _ it 
absorbed the labour of a large number of able women. 
During the first eighteen years of the present century four 
such measures were carried, or one in every four and a 
half years ; whereas in the nine years since women have 
had the vote the rate has been speeded up in a rather 
remarkable degree.” She then adds details of no fewer 


than twenty-one such Acts passed since 1918 and of 


three others, including Equal Franchise, pending or in 
process. 

While the horizon of women’s occupations has widened 
remarkably, it is curious to note how the old wish to keep 
them restricted and separate continues to show itself. 
This is noticable in two directions; one is the tradition 
growing up that a “typist”? must be a woman; the 
other that the Order of the British Empire is a nice place 
in which to keep women. Humanity seems to find it so 
difficult to leave sex to itself. 

Nevertheless women are everywhere; they have 
rushed at each opening door, shaken off each breaking 
shackle, and in the brief years of their new-won freedom 
have made progress and commenced a record of which 
they may well be proud. Although their salaries and 
wages are still, in the great majority of cases, below that 
of men and have, on a lower line, followed the rising and 
falling curves of the men’s, there is improvement from 
their economic position in 1918 (excluding war rates) 
and 1928. No doubt when they are established in greater 
numbers and in greater eminence in the professions, and 
have learnt their power in industry, they will turn their 
attention more effectively to the financial inequities. 
They themselves have no illusions that they have arrived ; 
they know that they are still apprentices at many things ; 
but they begin to know their own power, and each day 
sees them holding their heads higher and treading with 
more confident step. 

HELEN ARCHDALE, 
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The Use of Stone in Gardens 


ys a gloomy winter morning the sight of a pavement 
( laid in yellow Somerset stone sends a thrill through 
one like a shaft of sunlight. Stonework in the garden can 
very easily be overdone, and nothing is in worse taste 
than the small town garden turned into a stone-mason’s 
yard, but used with judgment it can be a solid joy. 

The thought of garden stone work summons up pictures 


} 


of stately country houses surrounded by wide, paved 
terraces, and flights of steps with carved balustrades and 
statues. Possibly this is why we so often lose our sense 
of proportion when we call in the mason to help our 


ee: 


and decorations are really quite subsidiary to the massed 


garden design. beautiful spacious pavements 
architecture of the houses for which they were designed, 
and the lawas and gardens to which they lead. So, when 
the owner of a moderate-sized house and garden, whether 
in town or country, is using stone for decoration and 
pavement, it is essential to keep it in subjection to its 
The first question to consider is the tone 
of colour you require. Apart from the fortunate few who 


can deal with a local quarry, there are on the market the 


surroundings. 


cool gray tones which belong to York stone, and the 
warm golden and orange tints of Somerset stone. In 
a dry, sunny position the gray stone looks its best, and 
can be used to contrast with gay or with soft-toned flowers, 


as you please. But laid in a damp or sunless position it 


soon ACGUILES a greenish tint and loses its attraction, 
: Sa ae ee : : 

besides which it is, even when new, a rather cold, depressing 
! 


colour. But in such a site the 


vellow Somerset stone 


e - ! Sf « 
holds its own, and even throws up light: and, if planted 


with silver foliage and pink, white, and yellow flowers, 


a good deal of memory *s sunlight can be trapped and held. 


The commonest use of paving is for paths, and for 


this purpose we are not limited to stone. There are no 
more attractive paths than the mellowed old brick ones, 
with wee tufts of green and golden mosses in the inter- 
stices, which are so common in old cottage gardens and 
which harmonize so well with all the sweet medley of old- 
fashioned flower borders. 

If your path is paved, the edging of the borders must 
stone with stone, brick with brick, and I will 
tile, although my own prejudice 
would rule out tiles altogether. In the case of a narrow 
a pretty effect is made 


agree: 


even admit tile with 


border running by pavement, 
by laying the stones next the border with a slight upward 
tilt on to the raised earth, and leaving a quite informal 
line, according to the shape of each stone. Then plant 
the border only with low-growing ecrceping and tufty 
plants, and let them fit themselves in and out along the 
edge of the pavement. 

Garden paths are made to be walked on, and to have 
wheel-barrows rolled along them, so the present craze 
for sticking rock plants all over them seems to me very 
futile. At least let about two feet width down the centre 
be paved with large, closely fitted stones which will bear 
constant weight and usage; then, if it must be so, the 
sides can be filled with smaller and more openly spaced 
pieces to hold rock plants. But one drawback which is 
often overlooked is that, when beds and borders are being 
dug, earth will always fall out on the paths, and if these 
are full of creeping plants they cannot—as they should— 
be swept up cleanly and the earth returned to the border. 

We all agree that a garden should be a place for growing 
flowers in, but there are many cases when a particular 
piece of it is unsuited to blossoming plants; teo dry 
or too shady, or it may be the owner wishes for an open 


space to hold chairs and tables. Gravel is monotonous 


and requires attention to keep it at its best, so here a 
fairly large expanse of pavement is very suitable. 

Some people like dressed flags laid quite closely together 
making an even stone surface, like the pavements of 
This is extremely serviceable, and has the great 
advantage that the legs of one’s chair never find a weak 


strects. 


spot and Ict one down. 
garden, with 
those of us who are condemned to 


It would he quite desirable in 
informal But 

walk on such even 
pavements every day, in towns, will prefer the variety 
material in our Ifere the open 
spacing of the stones with small plants hetwecen looks 


7 1; 
SUTTOUNCINGs. 


a country 


of irregular gardens. 
charming, and if a few good kinds are planted they will 
soon seed freely. Small bulbs too should never be omitted, 
crocuses of many colours and kinds, such as Imperati, 
susianus and tommassinianus, the dainty little hyacinths 
Musceari azureum and H. amethystinus, and the graceful 


Persian tulips. 





A pretty plan is to set a cir ir bed in the centre of g 
paved garden, edge it with upright stones four to six 


tlowers to 
Scillas, forget-me-not, the 


annual Phacclia campanularia, Nigella, or 


inches high, and plant it with a mass of blue 
give the illusion of water. 
i, Campanula 
caespitosa, any of these would do. Out of this lake of 
stone bird-bath, 

. 


coolness will be enhanced when your 


blue may rise a short pillar carrving a 
and the sense of 
Various 
A dwarf 


4 1 + 


Cmnaryv, Aa Tuo at 


guests splash their water over the blue flowers. 


rardaen, 


stiff plant efiects look well in a stone 


hedge of clipped lavender or reset each 


i 
tl 


Yy or a sma 


. 
corner with an agapanthus lil evergreen, 
which may be cut in topiary fashion, tapering Irish yews 
or a yucca, but beware of large statues—they require 
distance and backgrounds, and are disastrous if ill-placed, 
ment, and love dry, hot situations with a lime soil, but 
do not be content with the old blue which grows every- 
The dwarf bearded irises, which flower in April, 
can be had in shades of blue, purple, yellow and cream, 
and a selection from the tall May-flowering and June- 
flowering sections will greatly increase the range of 
colour and will give bloom for three months, and lovely 


Clumps of gray-leaved flag irises accord well with pave- 


where. 


glaucous leaves all the year. 
E. SETON. 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


— man who died at dawn on January 28th, the 

day before his sixty-first birthday, was in the full 
tide of his strenuously active life and in the full tide, too, 
of his popularity as a writer. Cut off sudde nly from among 
us, he leaves a gap which no other writer, of lesser or even 


of greater ability, will fill. 

Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez was born in Valencia in the year 
1867 ; he passed his youth in the city once taken from 
the Moors by the Cid and among the sailors down by the 
shore of the Mediterranean. These early associations 
influenced his life and his art, for, however much he 
changed as the years went on, the love of history and 
legend together with a love of the sea seem always to 
have formed the basis of his inspiration. 

IIe was always a rebel, in spite of his love of history and 
of a strong vein of patriotism ; he was called to the Bar, 
but appears to have only appeared in a Court of Justice 
in the quality of an offender against the laws of his 
country. His first exile was the result of protesting 
against the Cuban War. 

Blasco Ibaiiez began to write when the modern Spanish 
Nenaissaice was in full swing, following the restoration 
of the Bourbons in 1874. The great novelists of that 
period, including Benito Galdos, had taken a good deal 
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from the French school, but had based it on the old pic- 
turesque fiction of the Golden Age of Spanish literature ; 
Ibaiiez was distinctly influenced by the French writers, 
taking Zola as his master, but his carly works were 
concerned with his native city Valencia and the seafaring 
population that served him as models. His wanderings 
opened out a new world to him and, as his novels began to 
be translated into other languages, he acquired a new 
public. His first spectacular success was, of course, The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, which was made even 
more popular by the film with the late Rudolph Valentino 
in the part of the hero. 

When I was in Madrid in the winter of 1921, I heard 
a good deal of talk about Blasco Ibaiez. Other writers 
were apt to criticize him because he had none of the 
classic style and few of the ideals of the great school 
of Spanish novelists. He not only sought new gods, 
he catered for a foreign public. This was a crime in the 
eyes of those who stoed for the delineation of the 
mentality of the Spanish people, especially those of the 
lower classes, as being more endowed with the pure 
characteristics of la raza. His earlier books passed 
muster, but the monumental La Catedral raised much 
protest, Sangre y Arena was said to give no true picture of 
the Bull Ring, and his later works were too cosmopolitan 
to please the critics. Blasco Ibaiiez continued his 
series of novels undisturbed by hostile criticism, which 
became more acute when he rushed into print with 
revolutionary pamphlets, culminating with his attack on 
his King, which caused his final exile. 

The Villa Fontana Rosa, situated on rising ground in 
a suburb of Menton, is certainly an ideal retreat for a 
writer, and it is certain that the exile would not have 
exchanged his home for any other that could have been 
offered him. Coming back from his travels round the 
world, he must have entered that flowery garden with a 
sensation of peace, passing on to his study opening out of 
it as to a refuge from the busy world. 

That study! It constitutes one of my strongest 
impressions of a memorable visit; it rises before my 
eyes as I write. A long, low room, the walls lined with 
books— big, learned books in solid calf—light coloured 
paper-covered books in tempting rows—books everywhere, 
some piled up on the long, business-like table on which 
were his writing materials. There were a few pictures 
and photographs, a statuette representing the Four 
Horsemen and something Greek, I forget what. A good 
room and the room of a worker. 

I sat on a long divan and thought of the books that 
had fascinated me long ago and the characters that he had 
created—cynical, some of them, pathetic others— 
latterly rather understudied, half sketched on a canvas 
too vast for their individual development. 

The door opened and Ibaijiez came in, full of apologies 
for having kept me waiting. He seated himself in the 
chair by his work table and started the conversation by 
asking after various of our mutual friends in Spain. 
Then we discussed—literature first, finally politics. 
As we were on this delicate subject, and as he was essen- 
tially a straightforward being, hitting out straight 
from the shoulder, I told him that I had read his Alfonso 
Unmasked; and that, like all his true admirers, I 
regretted it. Also it had had the effect of increasing, 
instead of decreasing, the popularity of the King. 

I remember only certain points from the torrent of 
words that followed. The neglected poor, education nil, 
military despotism, the whole country going downhill— 
it was evident that the speaker was sincere in his denuncia- 
tion. He refused to listen to facts that pointed in the 
opposite direction. It was a relief to return to the paths 
of literature, 


Blasco Ibaiiez was then engaged in writing the third 
volume of his series of novels which he intended to con- 
stitute his greatest literary legacy ; an historical serics 
on a new plan. In these works he introduces modern 
characters, acting out their parts in the scene of historical 
happenings ; one or other of these characters relates the 
story of the past, which mingles with the other story of 
the present. In the first volume we have the Avignon 
of the Popes, in the second the Rome of the Borgias ; 
in the third, the true history of Christopher Colum)us, 
who never sect foot in America. Throughout the series 
there is one besic idea, to set forth the greatness of Spain 
and her influence on each passing generation. When 
speaking of his researches concerning Columbus and the 
new material that had come to light, le showed himse!t 
an enthusiast in research work. 

Rather tall, inclined to be stout, clean-shaved except 
for a slight moustache, the author of The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse remains in my mind as a typical man 
of letters and a brilliant talker. As he sat at his work 
table, he touched on many subjects, passing from questions 
of aesthetics to practical points. 

“TIT have been working for the past fifteen years on 
my present series of novels,” he said, “‘ the question 
of the true story of Columbus is the one that interests 
me profoundly. America is waiting for that book.” 

As he walked with me through the garden, he showed 
me some tiled fountains that had been brought from 
Spain, and his last words were connected with the country 
that he really loved. His was a strong nature, very much 
alive, reaching out to the future. 

Beatrice ERsKINE. 


oe 

The Short Story Competition 
| pp~oned a thousand entries were received for tlie 
A Short Story Competition. Their consideration 
entailed some anxious but also much enjoyable work for 
the staff. On the whole, the quality of the stories received 
was better than we had anticipated, but we must say 
frankly that not one of all the entries showed genius or 
even extraordinary merit. Nearly all the stories were the 
work of amateurs, amongst whom there certainly exists « 
fund of latent talent which could be easily developed ii 
writers would take more pains to study the technique of 
their art. 

A long novitiate is required before the amateur of music 
or painting expects to find his work accepted by the 
public. He works hard at detail, he practises for leng 
hours, he welcomes criticism. But in writing, for some 
reason, the beginner is impatient of drudgery: he will 
not correct, revise, rewrite, as even Dickens did and Mr. 
Kipling does. Nor will the novice pay due attention to 
the framework of his story or essay and consider with 
care the vital opening and closing sentences, which must 
arrest the reader without startling him and convince 
without apparent cffort. In wit or in whimsy, in origin- 
ality of thought or in descriptive power, some of the 
stories we have received are remarkably good, but in 
nearly every one some fatal defect exists in either manner 
or matter. It was not difficult, therefore, to choose a 
possible half-dozen prize-winners, although in point of 
fact the Editor considered many more than this number 
before coming to his decision. 

The winning story (by Mr. Geoffrey Bradley, The 
White House, St. Austell, Cornwall), to which we 
award the prize of twenty guineas and which we print on 
page 151, is a neatly finished piece of work, unexpected in 
its dénouement, as a good short story should be, and 
above all entertaining. In ensuing weeks we propose 
to publish a further selection, and would ask those readers 
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who do not receive their stories back immediately to 
remember that it will be still some time before a final 
sclection can be made of the entries we hope to use. Next 
week we shall publish a true story, “ The Adventure of 
Dying,” by a well-known journalist. In conclusion, the 
Editor desires to thank the competitors for their spirited 
response to our offer, Nearly all the stories submitted 
were composed with such zest and enthusiasm that 
reading them has been a source of real pleasure to the 


staff. 


Conscience Money 


s [ERE are few spots more lonely than a Cornish 

lane in winter-time at that hour when the day 
slips imperceptibly over the edge of evening into night. 
From the five-barred gate on which I leaned, fields fell 
away before me to the cliff. And so to the Atlantic, 
wath nothing but a toppling post-and-rail to give a sign 
of man. Slowly my car took in a quick and measured 
throbbing which scemed to come up from the amphi- 
the atre down below. “Some pilchard party hurrying 
to tea,” I thought, for Cornishmen use sail no longer. 
And then, with car cocked sideways, I realized that 
the noise was coming to me from the road which coasts 
the sea. 

Ifow easily do we become the slaves of our environment ! 
I had mistaken the thre nearer: of a two-seater for a 
fishing boat’s auxiliary: an error natural enough, for 
in 
fis 


this empty corner of the earth there are probably 

-and-twenty fishing boats to every motor-car. For 
t] at very reason I had no doubt that the car belonged 
to the genial Irishman who cares for our bodies in these 
parts. It is the noisiest, most ill-conditioned little 
run-about in all the county. The doctor is a good 
practitioner but a bad mechanic. His acquaintance 
with the internal combustion engine is limited principally 
to swear words. He waved me recognition as the 
licdge-gap gave him view. 

* You're far enough from paints and brushes to-night ! ” 
he cried, with a hint at my profession. And then, as 
if a sudden thought had come to him, “ And, by the 
Lord! Unless you're busier than you seem to be, you're 
5 1i¢ man I’m wanting.” 

IIc stopped the riotous engine of the little car, the 
better to put his case. 

Would you help me do a service to a poor chap who's 
due to meet his Maker in the next few hours?” 

i told him I was at his disposal. 

That’s good,” he said. “That's very good. I 
had seareely hoped to get it done until to-morrow, but 
he'll sleep easier if we get through with it to-night.” 

The doctor bent to the starting handle of his car. 

* You're in no hurry ?” he asked with bended back. 

‘Tis a five-mile drive and then there’s the business 

be done.” 

I told him that I had no need for hurry and should 
cnjoy the drive. 

“Good again!” he cried. “Tl tell you all about 
it as we move.” 

Some vigorous turns of the handle and the engine 

uughed uneasily. ‘She'll be better when she goes 
downhill,” he exclaimed reassuringly as we jumped in, 
Backing the car across the lane, he turned with the grace 
of a hay-wagon and headed southward on his tracks. 

About a mile away the road forked, and, as we rattled 
up a lane that seemed to lead to nowhere, the Doctor 
told his story. 


‘Tis a small thing I want of you,” he began, “ just 
the witnessing of an old man’s signature. You may 
wonder why I have to bring a man five miles for that, 
Truth is, my patient has an aversion to his fellow-men, 
especially if they be his neighbours. “Tis a queer old 
boy he is, named Eli Roberts: an ex-River Policeman 
from London who has been on pension now for fifteen 
years. I hope he did his duty by the Force when he 
was young, for the Government have ‘their duty 
well by him since he retired. Fifteen by fifiy-two is~ 
eall it cight hundred. Eight 
pension is 28s. 4d..... W it’s considerably over 
£1,000 anyway. The po ess yheiat 
on the edge of Mr. Jones’s Park is his. For ten years 
now he’s lived in it, and he never gocs outside the garden 


gigs weeks and _ his 


The Rowans wi 


gate except to lay in stores or draw his pension. 


A Gise-hetrow, clanging down the lane at the tail of 


an unruly cart-colt, made the evening hideous with its 
clin. 
When we had drawn away I sought more information 


about the ex-policeman, 

“It’s dying fast he is,” went on the decior. “A 
wasting frame that must have rest and a 
There's the trouble! The old boy should be waited 
hand and foot, yet here he is out of bed every night 
and morning hotting up his cocoa. Hell have no one 





but my Nurse Robins near him. ‘ You send v 
in once a day to fettle me oop. Tl do the rest,” is what 
I get when I suggest companionship. Ilis will is all 


ir HUSS 


drawn up and only wants the signing. “Tis on his 
I offered to gct a inan who 
lives nearby to be the other witness of his signature. 
The old boy wouldn't hear of it. ‘TU have no folk 
that live nearby in here. A stranger, doctor: a stranger, 
for the love of Mary,’ he begged. That's why I worried 


mind, too, one can see. 





you.” 

A turn from the road; a by-lane lined with naked 
hazels and ** The Rowans * loomed ahead of us in hat- 
infested solitude. 
was light cnough to sce two rowan trecs 


Night was dropping fast, but there 
which stood 
sentinel in all the splendour of their blood-red fruit, 
beside the cottage gate. 

In some parts, farmers plant these rowan trees beside 
from the beasts. The 
superstitious even hang the berried boughs inside i 


indeed, that this gloomy cottage 


their cattle sheds to ward off evil 


cow-house. Irony, 


of a dying pensioner should be guarded by dispellers 
of ill-luck! 
The doctor beached his car with the near-side wheels 


in the ditch. “ We shan't be five minutes,” he said 
as he stumped up the neglected path. 


1c cottage all was still and very dark. To me 


Inside t] 
it seemed that we had surely come too late. But the 
doctor gave a hail. 

* Hullo, Roberts. What about a light?” 

A high-pitched voice from above bade us come along 
up and bring some inatches with us. 

“Lord! what a way to die,” the doctor mumbled 
as he climbed ahead of me upstairs. 

He found two candles, and, when my eyes had grown 
accustomed to the gloom, I made out the figure of a 
man propped among the pillows on the bed. He wore 
a garment like a flannel smock drawn tight at neck and 
wrists. The face was of the colour known as * water- 
ereen; shaven but lately, though by whom I could 
not guess. What hair remained upon the head was 
white, cut close in ridges by the scissors of an amateur. 

The doctor felt his patient's pulse. It was no easy 
matter, as I gould see. Then, by way of introducing me, 
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he said: “ This gentleman has come with me to witness 
the signing of your will, Roberts. You have it ready, 
I hope ?” 

The old man looked long at me. “ You're kind,” 
he said at last. ‘“ You’re kind to come, sir.” Then 
to the doctor, “ Ay, doctor. It’s ready. It’s ready. 
I have it here.” 

He fumbled beneath the pillows and produced a 
sixpenny will form such as stationers provide to take 
the guineas from solicitors. The old man had just 
strength to unfold it. Then alarm lit up his face. 

“You ha’n’t goin’ to read it, are you?” he piped. 

“ Read it? No,” replied the doctor. “ What should 
we want to read it for?” He handed his fountain 
pen to the old man. “ You put your name on that 
line there and my friend and I will add ours lower 
down.” 

The pen was taken shakily. Then a sudden thought 
seized the old man. “ But ye'll sce me name. Ye'll 
see me name,” he shrieked. 


“Well, and why not?” inquired the doctor testily. 

“No, no. Ye mustn't see me name. I'll not sign 
it if ye’re to see me name.” 

I leaned across and took the will form from the 
helpless hands. It was too pitiful. 


* Look here, Mr. Roberts,” I said. “ You put your 
name to it and fold it over—so. Then the doctor and 
I will sign our names down here.” 

It was done, and the precious form returned beneath 
the pillows. 

The doctor was very quict as we drove home. Only 
once did he speak and then as much to himself as to me. 
“There are some of them ye cannot help,” he said. 
“Old Eli Roberts: look at him now, the way he is! 
I know his pension is 28s. 4d., and the neighbours say 
he has plenty more besides. He is hopelessly under- 
nourished and very, very sick. Yet he will not Ict 
me send him to a hospital and he even threatens to have 
the law on me if I attempt to run a stethoscope over 
his chest.” 

The good-hearted fellow sighed as we drew up at my 
front door. “* Good night,” he said. “* Good night and 
very many thanks.” 

Before we parted I extracted a promise that I should 
be told how the poor old creature fared. 


* * * x 


In less than twenty-four hours the promise was 
redeemed. I was writing when I heard the doctor’s car 
draw up. He strode in and threw a will form on my 
table. 

“T thought you'd like to sce that before I lodge 
it with a magistrate,” he said. ‘“‘ The patient dicd this 
morning leaving something over £700 behind in gold and 
Bank of England notes.” 

I unfolded the will form. The printed formula was 
ignored, but in the ample space after the words “I 
herewith give and bequeath” was written :— 


to the Primb Minister of England everything. Youl 
find it in the iron box in the long cubberd. I had it 
from the government and it belongs to them. Eli 
Roberts died in London ten years back. I had him 
put away quiet and drawd his pension regular. His 
wife. 
And then, above the fold that Ff had made: 
Hannah Alice Roberts. 


Grorrrey BRADLEY. 


The Theatre 


[* Tue Seconp Man.” By S. N. Benrmwan. Ar rir 
Prayuousk. * Two Wurre Arms.” By Haroip Drearven, 
Ar THE AmBassapors THEATRE.| 

TueEsr two plays are likely to have long runs, and so to 
balance the recent failures of Regatta and The Masque 
of Venice. 

The Second Man comes from America. In substance and 
style it recalls the brightest and best of Coward comedies 
an impression partly attributable, perhaps, to the fact that 
Mr. Noel Coward himself pervades it by his alert performance 
of the long principal part. The play’s easy wit confers a 
certain plausibility upon its improbable action, its abrupt 
psychology ; and prevents you from thinking it over critically, 
till the curtain falls. By then, if you are a tolerant playgoer, 
you will have forgotten everything except that you were 
immensely amused, 

Like the other success, at the Ambassadors, it is about a 
man adored of women and a little perplexed or bored by 
their pursuit. Man and Superman might have inspired 
both these efforts. Possibly a reading or a misreading of 
that masterpiece has persuaded the American author to 
threaten us with a transient thesis, which is that all of us 
or all men—-carry at the back of their genial emotional natures 
a horrid critical observer—** blas¢é, odious *— sneering self- 
interestedly at sentiment. Pay no attention to these pro- 
fundities ! They do not matter. In the case of the hero, 
Clark Storey, however, it may be jest worth while pointing 
out that his nasty second man appears to be the reasonable 
Storey who wants to marry a wealthy widow, Mrs. Frayne, 
played with a suggestion of languid opulence by Miss Zena 
Dare. Why shouldn't he? He appears to like her very 
much-—-if he doesn’t fatuously “ adore” her. He is willing 
to live well within her income. He is witty and honest in 
his proposal ; and he has the remains of an artistic conscicnce 
in his writing, as he shows by destroying inadequate pages 
of his manuscript. He may do better, thus allied and sub- 
sidized. She meanwhile appears to understand him well. 
An excellent match! Why are we invited, thereupon, to 
swallow a Jot of sentimental bunkum about Storey’s cynicism ? 
He takes money from Mrs. Frayne, quite soundly remarking 
that he would take it from a rich male friend ; so why not 
from a woman? If that shocks you, observe and approve 
the airy manner with which he tosses her unregarded cheque 
on to the telephone table. Doesnt even look to see how 
much! If you are still shocked, remember that Storey 
intends to marry his rich friend and so to make her dollars 
his own in perfect partnership. He is prepared, in short, 
to make an honest man of himself. 

I confess that Storey’s * Second Man” humbug irritated 
me for a moment. It was his first man I disliked—-the 
weakling voluptuously pursued by a bounding flapper named 
Monica, who wanted to help him fight his sensible second ; 
by which the minx meant that, after ardent embraces on a 
window-seat, commanded by adjacent sky-scrapers, he was 
to jilt the widow and make a home for her, on nothing much 
a year. There is little the flapper won’t do to catch her 
choice. After repeated, rejected offers of her person, she 
notes symptoms of collapse in her victim. He is going to 
yield. No, he isn’t! He is going to withdraw. (Abrupt 
fluctuations of Storey’s heart.) To secure him, Monica 
boldly announces to the widow, and to her adorer, the mooning 
scientist, Austen Lowe, that she is to be the mother of Storey’s 
child. And they, who have seen her making her dashes at 
him, at once believe her, and are suddenly shocked ; though 
nothing she has hitherto done has seemed in the least odd to 
them. The scientist might believe her lie. He is too much 
occupied with the beauty of pure mathematics, as expounded 
by Mr. Bertrand Russell, to know much about pursuing 
flappers. But Mrs. Frayne! Doesn't she see through that 
trick ? She pretends not to; and for a moment things 
look bad for the hero, who defends himself feebly. But, 
after dodging the champagne-maddened scientist’s revolver 
shot, Storey has a greater merey vouchsafed him. Monica 
suddenly develops a second woman, and decides that she 
doesn’t love him after all. She is now inclined to marry the 
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scientist, who is rich. Very abrupt again! But it removes 
Monica. The scientist is no doubt done for. What a woman ! 
What a wife! No more Bertrand Russell! Nothing but 
night-clubs and divorce ! 

We leave Storey happily telephoning to his widow: and 
I was very glad ; for, as I said, he has a pretty wit, and Mr. 
Noel Coward makes much of him; consoling himself for one 
or two recent and rather unjust collapses as dramatist with 
a brilliant success as actor. He is not yet (one may object) 
a very good listener on the stage. He is rather too active. 
His frequent smiles still resemble uneasy grimaces. He is 
of the school of Seymour Hicks, rather than of that, so 
quictly nonchalant, of Gerald Du Maurier. But certainly 
the success of The Second slan is enormously helped by his 
energy. Miss Zena Dare is a good foil to him. Mr. Raymond 
Massey is excellent as the dreaming scientist-—a big step in 
his career. Miss Ursula Jeans’s personality--one must 
sometimes bring in that worn word—hardly allows her to 
soften the snappy harshness of Monica. One could conceive 
a treatment less strident. But this might have divided 
sympathy, which, as it is, goes all to Storey, and the 
scientist. 

The hero of Two White Arms is also too much loved. He 
wanted to escape from home comforts, and succeeded for a 
time by feigning loss of memory. Concealed in a motor 
garage he is able to introduce us to a delightful music-hall 
turn about a fake car that won't start. This has already 
been recommended to the attention of Mr. Harry Tate ; 
so I must be content with suggesting to Mr. Owen Nares that 
he might make it even funnier by putting on the disguise of 
a wobbling moustache. The feigned failure of memory 
theme has suggested another to Mr. Harold Dearden—a 
much better theme, which, however, he has made little of ; 
that of the mind-doctors of to-day who minister to the nervous. 
Unfortunately he allows his mind-doctor (Mr. Charles Carson), 
to get lost amongst aged farcical incidents, and Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother to be wasted on the part of a doddering mamma 
who (I could hardly believe my eyes) squirts soda-water 
over the blows and black-cyes of a culminating scene. Miss 
Molly Kerr plays the over-fond wife plaintively, a little acidly, 
yet always naturally. But the motor-car’s is the great 
part in the piece. Ricuarpd JENNINGS, 


The Cinema 


[ Senrise.” Ar tuck Marsir Arci Paviion.] 
Turert are only three characters of importance in the new 
¥ox film Sunrise, the Man, the Wife, and the Woman from the 
City. The story is simple and dramatic. After a few years 
of married happiness, the man succumbs to the attractions 
of the Woman from the City, who persuades him to drown 
his wife. Just as he is on the point of throwing her into the 
lake, he is seized with remorse. The wife forgives him and 
together they spend a hilariously happy day in the city. 
As they sail home in the moonlight, a storm breaks. The 
man reaches the shore, but the wife is thought to be drowned. 
She is rescued, however, and the sun rises on their reunion. 

There is nothing so very original about this rather senti- 
mental plot, but the manner of its presentation is a welcome 
innovation. The story unfolds itself in a leisurely fashion ; 
the action is speeded ** down” rather than “up.” Slowly 
we see Miss Margaret Livingston, the Woman from the City, 
walking to keep her tryst with her lover—we sce her whistling 
to him—slowly Mr. George O’Brien joins her in the moonlight. 
It is restful to watch these scenes moving before us at a 
natural rate, and pleasant to be given time to enjoy such 
well-constructed pictures. One scene reminded me of a 
Dutch interior—two beds in a sparsely furnished room, a 
baby asleep in one of them, the moon shining through the 
window casting a chequered light across the bed—an excellent 
example of what the photographer can do if he has a know- 
ledge of artistic composition. The cast, particularly Miss 
Janet Gaynor as the wife, are good to look at. 

Although some people may consider the film moves too 
slowly, for my part I think its production is definitely an 
advance in the right direction. It would be interesting to 
see a subtler and less sensational plot produced in the same 
manner, C.5, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM THE RIVIERA. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir, Like all the rest of the world. the Riviera has been 
having some of the worst winter weather on record. One 
mentions it, of course, with apologies and sotio vece; for the 
only kind of Riviera weather that one talks about out loud 
is when the sun shines brilliantly when charming young 
ladies can display themselves in the bricfest costumes on the 
sands, and the crowds watching lawn tennis are photographed 
shading their eyes from the glare. And we have had intervals 
of that too. But for heavy and continuous rains, for snow 
and bitter frost which swept the gardens bare of flowers, 
reduced all but the hardiest plants to clumps of sodden pulp, 
wrecked the orange and Jemon crops and shrivelled the 
eucalyptus trees for these things the winter of 1927-28 will 
be long remembered as the worst the Riviera ever knew. But 
when all is said, we have fared better than most. It has been 
an annus terribilis everywhere. 

After all, the course travelled by pleasure resorts is always 
much the same. Heaven lies about them in their infancy. 
To English eyes in mid-Victorian times, Boulogne was 
apparelled in celestial light. Then Ostend and Dieppe came 
trailing clouds of glory. Next Trouville—what a vision 
splendid it was that attended Trouville forty ycars or so ago, 
until the wastes across the river were parcelled cut for building 
and Deauville arose! So Cabourg, Le Touquet, the Lido 
to each in turn its season as of freshness and a dream ; and if 
the radiance which was once so bright tends inevitably to 
fade into the light of common day, it does not by any means 
signify that the places are less gay. less sumptuous, less enjoy- 
able than they were. On the contrary, it means that they 
have arrived. They have become established, civilized, and 
equipped with all modern comforts, and are vastly more 
agreeable places to stay in than ever they were in their days 
of visionary gleam. 

So it is with the Riviera: we are getting to know all 
about it. It is no longer romantic and remote. Its windows 
are not magic casements nor is the Mediterranean a faery 
sea; but for human naiure’s daily food there are fifty hotels 
now more luxurious than any Gne was in the first year after 
the War, a score of lawn tennis courts for every one there was 
ten years ago, and casinos, dancing floors. restaurants, golf 
courses, poio grounds—al! the paraphernalia of modern 
holiday-making—on a scale that is probably not to be found 
on any similar area of the earth's surface. 

There should, then, no longer be any need to make pretence 
about the weather. The young and vigorous and roystering 
who love winter sports had better be freaikly told to go to 
Switzerland. Those who ask for warmth would be well 
advised to cross the Mediterranean or go farther afield. But 
for a high average of days in which you can enjoy open-air 
games in the winter sunshine, with every equipment for 
luxurious living, then there is no place within any reasonable 
reach of the British Isles that can approach the Riviera. 

In the latter half of January, of course, the Season is 
officially only just beginning. January 15th was the date at 
which visitors who came here earlier were warned that hotel 
charges would be advanced to * full season” level; and, in 
spite of the usual gloomy forebodings, the next three months 
promise to be as tumultuous as in any preceding year. Nice 
is preparing to celebrate iis jubilee—the fiftieth year—of 
Carnival as tempestuously as possible. Cannes has in hand a 
celebration in honour of Lord Brougham, the “* discoverer 
of the Rivier: Monte Carlo is to have a fortnight of 
Russian ballet; and at both Monte Carlo and Nice the 
musical and operatic season tends more and more to approach 
those of the great capitals. Marshal Foch is coming down to 
the unveiling of the Nice War Memorial, a noble monument 
earved in the solid rock of tiie Castle Hill facing out to sea. 
In the realm of sport, the polo season has opened at 
Mandelieu. Cannes harbour is crowded with yachts. All the 
*to capacity’; and in 


golf courses are being played on 
lawn tennis, if promises materialize, we are to have such a 
gathering of the first-class players from various countries as, 
perhaps, have never come together except at Wimb!eden.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Your Riviera Coreesvonpent. 
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The League of Nations 
Small States and the League 


{M. William Martin, the political editor of the Journal de 

Genéve, which is read all over the world for its accounts of the 
work of the League of Nations, is one of the most distinguished of 
Swiss journalists. The views he expresses in this frank article will 
interest our readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 
Ir is somet’mes said that the League of Nations belongs 
exclusively to the Great Powers. In France there are to 
be found many people who foster the delusion that the 
League is a British institution; in Great Britain the idea 
prevails that it is in the hands of the enemies of your country 
and directly threatens the unity of your Empire. Such 
opinions are, of course, fantastic exaggerations: the truth 
is that, however real and legitimate is the influence of the 
Great Powers in the League, the predominant characteristic 
of that body is not the power that it gives to great nations, 
but the fact that it has considerably increased the inter- 
national importance of small States. 

The reason for this added prestige is twofold : the publicity 
given to League deliberations and the opportunities which 
its Councils and Assemblies afford for the development of 
distinguished personalities. 

Instead of comparing the posilion of smail and great 
nations in the League, it would be more useful—and more 
instructive—to compare the position of small nations before 
and after the League came into being. For centuries they 
have played no international réle. More often than not they 
have been the reflection or the political playthings of great 
States, and they have only been able to ensure their inde- 
pendence where this has coincided with the interests of 
Powers desirous of maintaining the equilibrium in Europe. 

At the Vienna Congress everything was done by the * Big 
Five” of that time: England, Austria, France, Germany, 
and Russia: and the delegates of the smaller States could 
only make themselves heard in the ante-chambers of Ministers 
or in the course of private conversation. Even the Paris 
Conference, with its autocratic organization, largely con- 
cerned itself with the requirements of all the participants 
in the War. During the nineteenth century politics were 
made between people who did not know one another, and in 
the privacy of Ministcrial offices. It is not so much the 
principle of equality between the countries which has changed 
that—for it existed already in International Law—but the 
principle of publicity which has established itself in the 
communications between Governments. There are things 
which can only be done in secret. There are pressures to 
which a small State must submit, when exercised in diplo- 
matic secrecy, to which such a small nation would never be 
subjected before a gallery of journalists and a world- 
public. The great States themselves would not make certain 
demands in public which would seem to them quite natural 
in private. The principle of publicity has introduced into 
Government relations (and into the proceedings of the League 
of Nations) a new kind of procedure. A diplomat repre- 
senting a great country, who saw one day the Assembly of 
the League hanging breathlessly on the words of a delegate 
from Haiti, made this remark: ~* Dans une grande capitale, 
on ne lui retournerait méme pas sa carte.” 

Again, small countries attain an exeeptional position in 
the League by the strength of the personalities which represent 
them. The international situation is here regulated by 
elements which would never have been able to manifest 
themselves in the course of diplomatic relations: talent, 
intelligence, and eloquence. If one conjures up Ue names 
of M. Benes, M. Politis, M. Branting, M. Wymans, and many 
others, one must recognize that these men bring a powerful 
support to hear on the influence of their country. 

The authority of the small States, which is considerable. 
would be still more real if it were better applied. The strength 
possessed by a small State was demonstrated when Count 
Apponyi publicly braved the anger of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
In the privacy of an office, Count Apponyi would have 
had to submit and the Hungarians would have been silenced. 
That they were not, is due to the fact that the Hungsrian 
representative knew how to cope with Great Britain. Ent 


there are small countrics which have not yet understood 


the strength derived from this new. international mechanism, 
and which still prefer the old diplomatic methods to the 
new methods of publicity. There are those who encourag: 
the great countries at the Assembly to play a directing part, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain was not entirely wrong when 
he said one day, when someone reproached him with being 
too much taken up with the opinions of his French and 
German colleagues and not enough with those ef othe 
members of the Assembly : * How can I deal with opinions 
if they are not expressed ? ” 

The weakness of the small States springs first from tlhe 
fact that they do not dare to resist the great ones. and 
secondly that on many points their interests are not mutual, 
But at the Assembly, it may be confidently asserted that 
in all cases where representatives of small States show « 
sentiment of solidarity, they manage to achieve their object. 
The most characteristic example of this is that presented 
by the recent discussion on Security. There is no ground 
upon which the interests of the great Powers and those of 
the small are so divergent. The great Powers are able to defend 
themselves, and at the same time to attack. An international 
guarantee might mean an extension of their security. but 
would be more largely still a responsibility weighing heavily 
upon them. It is quite clear that if sanctions are ever to 
be applied, the Armies and Fleets of the great Powers will 
be the first to apply them. The small States, on the other 
hand, by their very constitution, cannot think of attackin, 
great countries, nor can they in case of attack defend them- 
selves entirely alone. Their security therefore depend- 
upon the help which they may expect. That is why. to-day. 
the majority of them have embraced the policy of alliances. 
For such a policy the Covenant would substitute ~ engage- 
ments généraux”” and mutual guarantees. The small 
nations, in short, measure the utility of the League by the 
degree of security that it can procure for them, in comparison 
with that which they possessed hitherto, I think it desirabk 
to say quite plainly that amongst these countries there are 
many who do not believe in the superiority of the new 
guarantee. 

The scepticism of the smaller nations is based essentially 
upon two incidents : Corfu and the Geneva Protocol. As regards 
Corfu, here was a small country attacked in the plainest 
way by a great one. If ever the principle of ageression 
could have been demonstrated with precision, here was an 
example. Yet the League has only maintained peace by 
demanding from the attacked State a considerable ranson:. 
Yet we may say that the League of Nations has done its duty. 
Its aim is not to make justice reign in the world, but to promote 
peace. There it has succeeded, and the pronounced attacks 
upon it in this connexion are unjustified. Moreover, the 
attacks which were made on the League at the time were 
concerned less with the organization as such, than with the 
policy of the Council, which was then dominated by the great 
States. Nevertheless, the fact remains that each small 
country imagines that, if it should in its turn become the 
victim of aggression, it must buy its liberation with gold. 
Rather than suffer such an indignity, many of them prefer 
good alliances, with the inevitable concomitant of a possible 
war. 

In 1924 an attempt wes made to amplify and define the 
guarantees of the Covenant, in order to enable the States 
members of the League to carry out a more rapid disarina- 
ment. All the small States supported this move with 
enthusiasm. Great Britain wrecked the plan. It is not a 
question of analysing the reasons here—some were very 
strong—-hui it must be said that, objeciively, in rejecting the 
Geneva Protocol, Great Britain has struck at the interests 
of ail smail States who put their faith in Article 16 of the 
Pact. For they ask themselves, how can this article be 
anything but a dead Ietter if it is not possible in advance 

” 


to state precisely its scope and bearing ? 


WILLIAM Marvin, 
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Letters to 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir, —Although I am not an English but a Scots lawyer, I 
have little doubt that the Dean of Westminster is right in 
believing that the Book of Common Prayer (including. I 
suppose, the Thirty-nine Articles) is, for practical purposes, 
the Trust Deed on which the Church of England holds its 
endowments. It therefore follows, as you say, that Parlia- 
ment would have to be consulted if the Church wished to 
alter a single sentence. 


A somewhat similar question came before the House of 


Lords in 1904, in connexion with the endowments of the 
Free Church of Scotland. That Church, with the exception 
of a small dissenting minority, had united with the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, a Church which held the 
same creed, save in one particular—the relative rights and 
duties of Church and State to one another. The minority 
claimed that, by the Act of Union, the Free Church lost its 
identity ; that they, the Minority, were the only true Free 
Church of Seotland, and that all the endowments belonged to 
them. The House of Lords, on August Ist, 1904, upheld 
these contentions, and although Parliament, in its wisdom, 
afterwards practicaliy annulled the judgment and divided 
the endowments between the claimants more or less according 
to the equity of the case, the judgment still stands, I believe, 
on the question of law, and it looks as if it might, some day, 
have a very direct and unhappy bearing upon the matter of 
the endowments of the Church of England. 

My object in writing you, however, is to direct attention 
not so much to this decision as to what seems to be a way of 
uvoiding the calamity of Disestablishment. 

In 1921 the Church of Scotland, in prospect of a Union, 
or Reunion, with the United Free Church and other Churches 
obtained from Parliament an Act—the ** Church of Scotland 
Act, 1921,” in which, to facilitate the Union, certain Articles 
zppended were declared to be “lawful Articles’ and the 
Constitution of the Church in matters spiritual was declared 
to be as therein set forth. 

The Articles contain a short Crecd and Declarations as 
to (1) the entire freedom of the Church in matters spiritual ; 
(2) its inherent right to frame and adopt its subordinate 
standards ; (3) its relations to the State; (4) its obligation 
to seek and promote Union with similar Churches and the 
right to do so without loss of identity ; and (5) its right 
to interpret and modify its Articles, consistently with its 
principal Creed and subject to certain safeguards. 

Would it not be possible for the Church of England to 
obtain a similar Act ? And would it not be wise to consider 
whether it should not endeavour to do so now, even if it were 
necessary, meantime, to withdraw the amended Prayer 
Book ?—I am, Sir, &ce., A. G. Denuo~m-YOuNG, 

Glendarroch, Ilelensburgh. 

P.S.—The Church of Scotland Act, 1921; may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Oflice, George Street, Edinburgh, for 
a trifle.—A. G. D.-Y. 


[To the Editor of the SerctatTor.] 

Sir. —It is difficult for the ordinary mind to understand how 
Dr. Relton can describe the opposition to the Revised Prayer 
Rook as a “ policy of persecution ”’ directed against ** Anglo- 
Catholics.” These clergy, who have been able to sign their 
* Declaration of Assent’ presumably by the perverted non- 
natural interpretation of Tract XC, are left in peace to inter- 
pret its formularies as they pleasc. 

But now we are being asked, in order to make things more 
palatable for them, to alter our doctrinal basis in the direction, 
as the Archbishop of Wales says, of the “ Latin Church.” 
It is this change of doctrine which is “ reviving ancient 
hostilities, and removing barriers and renewing sectarian 
strife,” since it brings the whole Eucharistic controversy into 
the arena onee more. A policy which will certainly result in 
driving from the Church a number of loyal clergy and laity 
whose conscientious convictions it outrages, is certainly one 
of * persecution,” but it is * persecution” in a Reformed 


the Editor 


Church, of those who are the friends, 
avowed enemies of the Reformation. 
Dr. Relton seems obsessed with the spectre of 2 non-Catholic 
“ Continental Protestantism,” and it is certainly one of his 
own creation. His theory that dectrinally the Church of 
England takes a via media position between Rome and the 
foreign Reformed Churches is a novel contention devoid of any 
historical foundation. He has only to read Thomas Rogers's 
(Archbishop Bancroft’s chaplain) Catholic Doctrine of the 
Church of England to see fuil evidence of the close doctrinal 


for the benefit of the 


agreement between our Church and the foreign Reformed 
Churches. Bishop Andrewes also appealed to the * Ilarinony 
of Protestant Confessions ” 

Dr. Relton states an elementary truism in saying “ the 
Church of England is convinced that it is Catholic.” since it 
was the great object of our Reformers to restore the pure 
Catholic Faith of primitive times. As they said at the West- 
minster Disputation, 1559: ‘ We are of the true Catholie 
Faith and maintain the verity thereof.’ 

The nation does not need to be convinced that the Church 
of England “is not at the same time Roman,” 
impartial student of Church history knows that Bishop Chr. 
Wordsworth was correct when he said “ The Church of Eng- 
land became Protestant at the Reformation that it might 
become more truly and purely Catholic.” 

The repudiation of Roman jurisdiction was only an unfor- 
tunate but necessary Protestantism, the 
essence of which was the reassertion of the Catholic rule of the 
Scriptures as the Divine rule of Faith.—I am. Sir, &e., 

C. SYDNEY 


for the same reason. 


and every 


accident of its 


CARTER, 
B.C. af. College, ( lifton. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,--This matter has been discussed fully enough from the 
religious and ecclesiastical point of view. May I be allowed, 
at the close of a very long clerical experience, to approach it 
from what I would call the common-sense and practical point 
of view ? 

Is it, I would ask, in the least degree probable that our 
people are likely to become—like the Athenians of old —too 
religious ? Is it at all likely that they will ever be * fetish 
worshippers” in the sense that is feared by scientific thinkers ? 
Is it in any degree probable that they wiil submit to priestly 
domination, or allow the supremacy of the cleric to interfere 
with our affairs as once was the case ? 

There is not a nation in Europe to-day that is subservient 
to clericalism, and ours was never a docile race and is not so 
now. No! It may please a small minority of our eccile- 
siastically minded folk to dress and posture and to adore 
and to imagine that mediaevalism can be restored, but they 
are a very small section, and do not really touch the fringe of 
our population. 

They may do cruel damage in a certain few parishes of the 
country. but even there the laity can well protect themselves 
by avoiding the Church and holding altogether aloof. But 
meanwhile there is a vast mass of inarticulate reverence and 
devoutness which finds its way to God and only desires a large 
and generous Church to which it may turn in moments of 
emergency. 

Why not Iet us welcome the New Book. even at the cost of 
putting up with some things that we do not quite approve ? 
Nothing could make me “adore” at an aumbry or tabernacle 
or the like, but [could kneel by and not hold myself responsible. 

As to talk of endowments, it is little known how small the 
attraction is on that score: the nation does not pay the 
Church, but gets from our clergy an enormous amount of 
unpaid services, as I know to my cost, and some of the most 
mistaken men are among the most devoted servants of God. 

Why not let us battle on side by side with all our divergent 
views—they are after all only “ views *—and wait for the 
time which shall surely be when the present mediaeval craze 
shall pass—as the Druids have passed, the Crusaders have 
passed, the Inquisition has passed, the fires of Smithfield have 
passed, and many shadows have passed, and the sun shines 

righter by contrast ? 
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With patience and toleration there will come a sufficient 
uniformity ; a public opinion will have its efiect, and with 
Church and State honestly trusting one another we may 
regain something of the equipoise which we have lost, and as 
Tennyson wrote and believed : * The common sense of most 
shall hold a fretful Realm in awe.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Norman ROWSELL. 

United University Club, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Surely we are queer folk. On matters touching 
Institutional religion we are aflame in a moment, but on 
mutters, for the sake of which it exists, we wisely show the 
utmost tolerance. Thus as regards the spirit of man, some 
think that it is created for everyone at birth, others that it 
existed from all eternity, others that it is inherited ; as regards 
the dead, some think that they will sleep till the Judgment 
Day, others that there will be no Judgment Day, because we 
are daily being judged ; some hold with St. Paul that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, others hold 
with the Church that they can; as regards inspiration, we 
criticize freely the Old and New Testaments, the creeds, the 
councils, the doctrines of saints and Fathers for nearly two 
thousand years; on all these matters we agree to differ 
with the utmost friendliness ; but once touch the doctrine of 
the Sacraments or the Real Presence, then you touch the 
Institution, and the flame arises. 

We all know that the Institution was made for man and not 
man for the Institution, and yet there is no subject on which 
we hurt each other's feelings more than on this. Alas!— 
I am, Sir, &ce., Cc. G. W. 


RAILWAYS AND ROADS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—Your leading article is on the right lines so far as it 
goes, but it does not reach its true destination. I need not 
discuss the old allegation, which you do not quite endorse, 
that the railway companies strangled the canals. In fact 
the canal directors were so strong in both Houses of Parliament 
that they blackmailed the railways, which had nothing to 
fear from the canal boat. 

The real point now is that road transport is a subsidized 
industry, and a much more serious burden on the tax-payer 
or rate-payer than the sugar-beet industry. Road vehicles 
only compete with the railway because they are allowed to 
throw most of their running expenses on the rate-payer. Mere 
hauling is a small part of the cost of railway service. If the 
railway companies could throw their track expenses on someone 
else, as the road concerns do, they could cut down their 
passenger fares and goods charges by one-half. 

Under the Railways Act of 1921 the companies are bound, 
in effect, to carry all the traffic offered to them in return for 
the dividends of 1913, plus a commission of 20 per cent. on 
what they earn beyond that level. Indeed, road traffic is 
carried at the expense of the rate-payer, railway traflic at 
the expense of the shareholder. Therefore the public interest 
requires that traflic should go by rail wherever the railway 
is available. 

Mr. Churchill must be hard pressed to balance his Budget. 
May I suggest that he should obtain another £10 millions or 
more by increasing the licence duties paid by the heavier 
motor vehicles? I believe that every big lorry costs the 
rate-payer several hundred pounds a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. ALLEN. 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


SECURITY BEFORE DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sir,—I have read with warm appreciation and agreement 
Lord Cecil's article in the Spectator of January 14th, but 
it appears to me that as regards Europe, in view of the present 
condition of Russia and of the fact that Turkey is still outside 
the League of Nations, security must precede any considerable 
measure of disarmament. 

What is required is a Regional Pact of the European States 
that are members of the League for absolute arbitration as 


between themselves, with a collective guarantee against 
aggression from outside. No doubt the Covenant provides for 
this already in theory, but all attempts to put this obligation 
into concrete form have so far failed, and at the same time it is 
manifestly absurd to expect a South or Central American 
State to come to the rescue of, say, Latvia or Lithuania if 
attacked by Russia. 

As matters stand in such an eventuality, we or some other 
European Power or Powers would intervene, but in all pro- 
bability only after the country attacked had been overrun, 
whereas if it was understood that, in the case of any outside 
State embarking upon such a war and refusing to submit the 
question or questions at issue to arbitration, it would have to 
face a combination of all the European countries within the 
League, it would surely hesitate before taking up arms, 
With the security afforded by such an arrangement, the 
armaments to be maintained might be considerably reduced, 
especially in the near Eastern States, where they are at present 
a heavy financial burden. 

There are, however, two difliculties to be faced : (1) It would 
be necessary to get some understanding from the United States 
that they would respect any action on the part of the Kuropean 
Powers, as for instance, the blockade of an offending nation ; 
(2) The Dominions should not be expected to take any part 
beyond giving a moral support to and acquiescence in any 
action taken by the European States, though their more 
active assistance, if offered, might be welcomed. 

There might be other similar Regional Pacts in the future, 
such as a South American Pact, whether including Central 
America or not. But the immediate necessity is for a 
European Pact to give that security without which any 
considerable measure of disarmament can hardly be hoped for. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur A. PEARSON, 

Pension Villa Elisa, Bordighera, 


OF MIND AND WAR SCARES 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—State of mind seems clearly to be an important factor 
in the relations of peoples and of States, as it certainly is in 
the affairs of individuals. England seems to have America 
on its mind just now. The natural disappointment over 
the failure of discussions at Geneva looking to further reductions 
of naval armament has made England sensitive to any move 
in naval matters that America might make. 

In the setting of such troubles the public is naturally pre- 
disposed to attach an exaggerated importance to such follies 
of utterance as Rear-Admiral Plunkett has recently been 
guilty of. That the vagaries and antics of the Mayor of 
Chicago do not represent American attitude and sentiment 
seems to be generally understood in England. Admiral 
Plunkett is likely to be taken more significantly. The 
writer (an American by birth) would dismiss the peppery 
Admiral’s follies as the rash and ungrounded statements of 
a narrow partisan. But an Englishman properly asks explana- 
tion. The answer scems to be as follows: The military 
system of every country develops not infrequently the 
Plunkett type. That type is one dominated by professional 
bigotry, pride, and enthusiasm, unbalanced by common 
sense or cultural understanding. As Big Bill. Thompson is a 
freak evoked by the ethnic patchwork which is Chicago ; 
so the jingoistic Plunkett is the product of the narrow interests 
and training of a military calling. Fortunately most men 
rise above these limitations ; unfortunately Admiral Plunkett 
has failed to do so. 

To the writer England has seemed unduly preoccupied 
with the possibility of adverse policies and action on the 
part of * The States.” Let it be said that America has no 
designs upon Great Britain ; that it is not preoccupied with 
England and things English. It is our American failing to 
be preoccupied with our own affairs and to be absorbed in 
our own interests. We are characteristically and perhaps 
unduly expansive. We are proud of a big country, of large 
exports, of a big navy, ete. We are not always tactful or 
refined in our expansive mood. But as a people we are 
not given either to criticism or to fear of any other people 
We have nothing on our minds but America and its prosperous 
vareer, 
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Above all there is in ‘** The States * as a whole no interest 
in war; and, I think, no serious anticipation of war. Only 
one circumstance would, as the writer believes, draw America 
again to Europe for belligerent purposes. An obvious threat 
to the stability of Great Britain would undoubtedly engage 
American participation in support of common culture and 
common history. It took from 1914 to 1916 to arouse 
America before, and it would take much longer again—save 
in the one condition already noted. 

The unassimilated folk of German and Trish affiliations 
may be hostile to Great Britain. That is to be expected. 
But the great bulk of the American people are either indifferent 
to any nation other than their own, or else pro-British in 
respect of world affairs. In such circumstances the hyper- 
sensitivity of English people and opinion to non-representative 
American utterances, and their present tendency to sus- 
picion of American motives, do not seem to the writer 
vyarranted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. R. Girrvorp, 

University of Vermont. 


THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraxyvor.] 

Sin, I have been handed the enclosed cutting from your 
paper. commending the enterprise of Swedish industry in 
producing their booklet, Industry in Sweden, in English 
and adding the statement, * Would that our own manufac- 
turers were as enterprising!” This statement reflects some- 
what unfairly on this Federation, and under separate cover 
T have sent you a copy of our Year Book, of which 10,000 
copies are printed annually in English and in Spanish and 
distributed free throughout potential buyers in the principal 
markets of the world. 

The heok contains a complete classified list of the whole 
range of British industries grouped by trades. It also contains 
what is, I think Tam right in claiming, the most complete list 
of industrial products in existence, arranged alphabetically, 
nnd under each the names of the firms making the particular 
item. The third section of the book contains the names and 
addresses of the firms concerned, so that a foreign buyer, in 
whatever country of the world. can turn up the particular 
commodity he requires to purchase and find at once the full 
addresses, telegraphic or otherwise, of the firms who manu- 
fucture it and also the names and addresses of their agents 
in the principal countries of the world. 

The publication of this book and its free distribution is 
merely one of the many regular activities of this Federation.— 
L ain, Sir, &e., 

Sipnvey RocGerson, 

Federation of British Industries. 

39 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 

{We gladly print this letter. The F.B.1. has done much to 
further British trade abroad. But we are still of the opinion 
that many British manufacturers do not study the export 
market as carefully as do some of their foreign rivals.— 
Kip. Spectator.] 


THE CUSTODY OF THE TITHE MAP 
|To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

Sir. -With regard to tithe maps--about which a corre- 
spondent wrote to you last week—being transported to the 
collector's office, it is very doubtful if this is legal. They are 
for the benefit of the tithe-payer. not primarily for the tithe- 
owner, and the provision was made that the local copy should 
he in the custody of the ineumbent and churchwardens, or in 
ihe office of the Parochial or Urban District Council. 

Inquirers generally. if they are at all near London, find it 
more convenient to consult them at the Board of Agriculture, 
where proper facilities are given. Hf the collector wants a copy, 
he can obtain it more easily from the Board of Agriculture at a 
lixed charge than from the Diocesan Registry. But the fact is 
that no one makes it worth while for the Diocesan Registrar to 
provide facilities for their consultation, and the space at his 
disposal is as a rule very limited. 

I have lately been sorting some hundreds of tithe maps 
and apportionment awards in a Diocesan Registry. Some of 


them were of huge size and had been deposited for the best 
part of a hundred years. I doubt if half a dozen persons out- 
side the office of the Registry knew they were there. It would 
be a great boon if, where the local copy is wanting, they could 
be transferred to local custody. 

A tithe award is practically a survey of the whole parish. 
It gives the acreage. the rental value. the tithe due. the names 
of the owner and the tenant, and apart from the needs of the 
tithe-payer they are amongst the most valuable of local 
records. It is a great pity that those now in the Diocesan 
Registries should not be made of more use. though I do not 
think the maps could be used as evidence for the existence of 
footpaths. I am, Sir. &c.. J. K. Frover. 

The Rectory, Esher, Surrey. 


SLUMS AND THE HOMECROFT SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the Specravon.| 

Sir,—I should greatly like to draw attention to what I believe 
to have been really helpful in Captain Townroe’s recent 
writings on the Slum problem. It is the bracing example he 
sets of * looking the ugly thing in the face.” Our rebuilding 
of Slums is our attempt at reconstructing human lives, or it is 
nothing. Some human lives won't reconstruct. And what are 
we to do with the remainder—the * trash” ? 

[ have been for some years, as Spectator readers know, a 
believer in remedy. The manner of thing on which I found 
the belief is also well known. And, pace Dr. Hanschell -on 
this point —it is a housing remedy. 

To be quite literal. When 260-odd people gathered 
together at Chelienham on November 19th last to witness the 
formal opening by Earl Beauchamp of the Momecroft Housing 
experiment which the Spectaior inspired and started, thes 
had before their eves —not in theory or dream, but in hard 
stone and lime, and actual living people—the framework 
und cconomic machinery for dealing remedially with the 
slums. But no one will feel the inspiration of this faith who 
has not known the Mrs. MeClusky of the shims. and known 
the full hopelessness of her. What is the good of saying it to 
people who think that slums can be cured as a matter of course, 
by changing people’s habitations ? I want to say it to Mr. 
‘Townroe and Dr. Hanschell and those whom they have made 
conscious of the depth of the trouble. If reforming slums be 
reclaiming men, what are we to do with the irreclaimable ? 
Ilas the Homecroft system any answer? It has. It says, Let 
them go, and save their children. 

If any should here raise hands in horror, saving that ** None 
must be given up as ultimately irreclaimable,” I agree with 
them. That is what is meant by believing in remedy. But 
we must begin work where we can be most effective. We 
must ** concentrate,” in Miss Fitzgerald's phrase. -ind we 
can save the children. 

Once again, however. We have to concentrate on the 
healthy children, not the feeble-minded ; although there is 
hope for the latter also. And what do with them? I reply, 
Educate them out of the slim mind. This comes by tending 
animals, by watching the humming bees; it comes by edu- 
cating slum children, not. as now, in remote Geographies and 
Histories and Literatures, but in concrete problems of the soil 
and man’s immemorial task of living on it; giving them just 
all the old things. but with the garden reference ; the mathe- 
maties of the onion-beds, the chemistry of the compost-heap 
the botany and biclogy of the fruits and flowers. In a word , 
send the children of every school which has any tincture of 
a working-class atmosphere. in relays, into the country, for at 
least one week in every three. during the last two years of 
school-life. as is now being recommended by the National 
Hoinecroft Association to the Departmental Committee on 
Welsh Rural Education. 

There let them get their hands busy, feel the smell of the 
upturned earth, and learn the whole art and science of crofting 
land ** for family sustenance and not for sales,” in the late 
Editor's apt words; thereby educating even the McClusky 
children-—our children, ** the weakest and littlest of them all,” 
in Dr. Hanschell’s beautiful and searching words—for family 
life in Homecroft Homes and not for black-coat jobs. Fill your 
** slum-maker’s ~ children’s minds with a hunger for the things 
of the earth, and they will draw their parents out of the slums 
after them, as surely as fruits ripen and seasons turn. And as 
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the demand for Homecrofts grows and our skill in providing 
them grows pari passu with it, we can slowly spread the towns, 
and work a silent revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scorr. 


HOUSING AND SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—Are we not in danger of being deluded by the constant 
reiteration of the fact that a million new houses have been 
completed since the Armistice? It seems to colour all 
official references to Housing, as witness that in the King’s 
Speech at the prorogation of Parliament, which, after 
recorcing the progress made in building new houses, makes 
the remarkable claim that “ substantial progress is also being 
made with the clearance of insanitary arezes and the rehousing 
of displaced tenants.” 

While the million new houses, of which about 750,000 are 
State-aided, tenanted for the most part by the better-paid 
workers, are costing the Exchequer nearly ten millions a 
year, the grant in respect of losses incurred by schemes for 
the clearance of unhealthy areas and rehousing amounts to 
no more than £65,000 for the current year. 

Knowing how costly slum clearance schemes are and 
what small results such a sum represents, one may well feel 
aghast that this should by any one be considered “ sub- 
stantial progress.” What is the explanation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frank M. Excoop, 
Chairman. 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
41 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSAL ASPECTS OF 
FASCISM ” 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Far be it from me to find fault with my very kind critic. 
But there are two points in his criticism of my book which, 
or so it appears to me, imply a misunderstanding. 

1. Surely it is not surprising that Italians, even those 
who are not Fascists, the vast majority of whom are Roman 
Catholics, should fondle the hope that Europe may one day be 
reunited in one Faith, and that this faith be theirs. Nor need 
they be pessimistic about the prospect. The Catholic revival 
isa fact. The progress of Agnosticism in France is at a stand- 
still, the revival of Catholicism a marked phenomenon. In 
Protestant countries, on the other hand, the number of 
conversions annually is remarkable, both in point of numbers 
and in annual increase (witness especially England and 
Holland). Yet if this aspiration came about, Europe would 
indeed be united religiously under the Pope. 

2. Nor is it surprising that Fascists should hope and 
believe that during the coming century the fundamental 
political doctrines of Fascism (apart from the variations of 
application) should become universally accepted in Europe. 

3. Most people will agree that did Europe become united 
again in religion and on the fundamental principles of political 
science, the conditions chiefly required to bring about a really 
authoritative League of European Nations, paving the way 
to a still higher union, would be fulfilled. Italy, in the mean- 
time (it is a matter of generations), aspires to become a much 
stronger Power relatively than she is at present, so that with 
this fact also fulfilled, together with the fact that it will have 
been Italy who will have led the way in the ideas conditioning 
the possibility of a European Federation, it is not absurd for 
Fascists to hope that Rome will also one day become again 
the political capital of Europe. 

This is all that I intended to convey. It does not mean an 
aspiration to bring back the Middle Ages ; but it is an aspira- 
tion which, if realized, would indeed fulfil the ideal of the 
Middle Ages, the prophecy of Dante. 

The other point I would wish to call to your notice is really 
one of sociological fact. The world is not static, but dynamic. 
The vital and prolific nations do and always will tend to 
expand. And this always has and always will mean war, 


“ THE 


if those nations who are unable or unwilling to develop and 
populate their possessions stand in the way of the develop- 
ment and population of their possessions by the more vital 
and prolific nations. 


Fascism upholds the * functional” or 


ad +] 


** objective * theory of rights, as opposed to the “ positive ° 
or * subjective” theory at present in vogue. They uphold 
their theory because they consider it is based on justice ; and 
for this reason I have stated in my book that if a war breaks 
out in consequence of the above described dynamic conditions 
of the world, the responsibility lies more with the static 
nations, those whose rights depend merely on vested interests, 
rather than with the dynamic nations, who are merely fulfilling 
the conditions of natural law.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. 5. BARNES. 
9 Avenue de UV Eglantine, Lausanne. 


DIGGING FOXES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,— Please accept gratitude from several readers here for 
having opened your columns to the discussion on fox-hunting. 
The replies from M.F.H.’s in your issue of January 21st 
show strange diversity of view with regard to the “ digging- 
out ” practice, but the unbiassed reader, after going through 
all the letters, is left with the feeling that, if so much admitted 


and “ regretted ~ cruelty is inseparable from the hunting of 


an animel which is “at war with man,” and “ destroys our 
food * (v. Lieut.-Col. M. O’Malley-Keyes). it would be well to 
reduce the numbers of this animal annually before the breeding 
season by shooting. 

Trapping is an abomination, and one is glad to read such 
whole-hearted condemnation of it in some of these letters, 
though perhaps surprised that the writers, having such 
painful evidence of the sufferings daily inflicted in their 
immediate neighbourhood, do not take active measures for 
combating these illegal cruelties. 

But gamekeepers and farmers have guns, and when the 
depredations of foxes become unbearable the farmers are 
tempted to use them even now, while if a secret ballot could be 
taken there is little doubt that they would choose that method 
of poultry protection rather than the costly and often devas- 
tating one of the hunt. 

At present, masters of fox-hounds actually encourage the 
increase of the animal which one of them has told us is “ at 
war with man ~ (though he does not say in what manner, and 
I have never yet heard of an attack by a fox on any human 
being) and “a destroyer of our food,” which the fox certainly 
is, for he and his family must live, and if the supply of rabbits 
and small vermin runs short the poultry yard is likely to be the 
next objective. But, after all, when we come to bedrock and 
all the old arguments are turned inside out once more, the 
hunting man’s really genuine one comes to the top, and it is 
this : * I enjoy hunting, and T mean io go on with it, so that’s 
all about it !"°"—I am, Sir, &ce., 

M. A. Brysteap. 

Hotel des Colonies, Menton, South France. 


THE DISTILLERS’ CAMPAIGN 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Is enlightened public opinion at the present moment at 
all alive to the possible implications and almost certain 
results of the “ publicity campaign” which the Distillers’ 
Company has just initiated ? 

When TI see a full-page advertisement in the morning 
papers announced as the first of a series, I calculate that 
the insertion of a series of six such advertisements in six 
morning papers will involve-—at the price, say, of £1,000 for 
each page—an expenditure of £36,000. 

One or two of my friends in Bristol think I am eynical 
because I doubt whether the capable Directors of the Dis- 
tillers’ Company would spend £36,000 to make sure that their 
appeal would reach the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
they could reach him by a registered letter at an expenditure 
of fourpence-halfpenny. 

As Scottish papers are to be included in the campaign, 
it is probable that the total expenditure must considerably 
exceed the figure I have named. And if, as trade journals 
appear to forecast, the whisky campaign is to be followed 
by a campaign on behalf of beer, the outlay will be much 
larger still. 

To me it seems clear that the objective of this colossal 
expenditure upon advertising is neither the Chancellor nor 
the British public, but the British Press. 
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Will a newspaper which has accepted £5,000 or £6,000 for 
a series of such advertisements be in a position to discuss 
impartially the important question whether a reduction of 
duty upon spirits should take precedence of a reduction 
of Income Tax? Will it even venture to open its 
correspondence columns to such a letter as I am now 
addressing to you ? 

If not, is it not plain that the action of the Distillers’ 
Company is in effect a ** muzzling order” to the Press, either 
to support the application of the Distillers or to keep silence 
whilst their object is being attained ? 

It is at least a tenable view that the present heavy taxation 
upon spirits is contributing to the sobriety of the nation, and 
that such an increase in consumption as the Distillers are 
desirous of promoting would, at a time of admitted public 
anxiety, be a powerful aid to national impoverishment and 
discontent and even to the ruin of our civilization.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

J. Hi. Fower. 

16 Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

[We have repeatedly drawn attention to the pressure 
exercised by the wine and spirit trade on the Government. 
We do not think that reputable newspapers would allow 
their cditorial opinions to he influenced by their advertising 
revenucs. But we are in entire agreement with our corre- 
spondent when he states that heavy taxation upon spirits 
contributes to national sobriety. For our part for some time 
we have refused to accept any advertisements of spirits.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


SUMMINGS UP 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—I am sending with this a curious epitaph which explains 
itself, and which, if not too long, may be of interest to your 
readers. 
EpirarH OX A MONUMENT IN Horsetey-Down CHURCH IN 
CUMBERLAND. 
Here lie the bodies 
of Thomas Bond and Mary his Wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and Charitable : 
but 
She was proud, peevish, and passionate : 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother ; 
but 
Her husband and child whom she loved 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown : 
While she received visitors whom she despised 
With an endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers: 
but 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding ; 
but 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
and was seldom known to praise or commend : 
but 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were «difference of opinion and discovering flaws and imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And without prodigelity 
Dispensed plenty to every person in her family : 
but 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good qualities : 
but 
Much mere frequently miserable with her 
Many failings ; 
Insomvch that in thirty years cohabitation he often 
Lamented that, maugre all her virtues 
He had not in the whole, enjoyed two years of 
Matrimonial comfort. 
At length 
Finding that she had lost the affections of her husband, 
As well as the regard of her neighbours— 
Family disputes having been indulged by servants— 
She died of vexation, July 26th, 1768. 
Aged 48 years. 
Her worn-out husbend survived her four months 
two days and 
Departed this life November 28th, 1768 
in the 54th vear of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the deceased erected 
This Stone 
As a weekly monitor to the surviving wives of this Parish, that 
they may avoid the infamy of having their memories handed down 
to posterity with a Patch-work character. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCIS EK. ROOKLEDGE, 


Heronsgate, Dymchurch, Kent, 


A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE DARLEY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would give me space to ask 
whether any of your readers know of a portrait of the poet 
George Darley (1795-1846). 

Darley was for several years art critic to the Athenaeum. 
He knew many artists, and his brother Williarn, who survived 
him, was a painter of some talent. Yet, so far as I can 
discover, no portrait of the poet exists. The members of the 
family whom I have consulted have never heard of one, and 
there is none in the National Portrait Gallery or British 
Muscum Print Room. 

If such a portrait exists I should like to use a reproduction 
of it as frontispiece to my Life of Darley, soon to be published 
by the Oxford University Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s College, Aberdeen. C. Cottizr AbborTr, 


THE NIGHTINGALE IN AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir, A month or so ago Sir Williams Beach Thormag 
asked for information about English migrants in West 
Africa. Three days ago, in the Beude District, I saw a bird 
I had never expected or hoped to see out here —the night- 
ingale. 

A few days previously, when on my way to Beude to spend 
Christmas, I heard a bird in the distance that I was certain 
was a nightingale. On the 27th, on the return journey, I 
heard three and saw one, a cock, at less than twenty vards’ 
distance. There was no possibility of mistake, although 
my surprise was naturally very great. 

I have many times observed nightingales in my home in 
Surrey, and am absolutely certain of the identification. 
I wish I was abie to be in Beude about the time the spring 
migration should take place to note exactly when these 
birds leave. 

The song of the cock I was watching was as rich and 
glorious!y melodious as it is in England in May, and in 
about ten minutes I heard most of the usual variations. 

I should be very interested to hear if the nightingale has 
ever been observed in Africa before, as I had always under- 
stood it to be a bird of short migration. It is known, i believe, 
that the reason why it never, or very rarely, occurs north 
of Yorkshire or west of Exeter is that it crosses at the 
narrowest part of the Channel and spreads out fanwise over 
the Southern and Home Counties.—I am, Sir, &e., 

S. Nigeria, December 30th, 1927. L. Frances Cuvuss. 


Poetry 
The Problem of the Puff-Adder 


ON thy loathed form a problem hangs— 
How came so vile a thing to be, 

If quivering hate and venomed fangs 
Owe not their birth to devilry ? 

Was each foul trait a thought divine ? 
Or was the dark imagining thine ? 

Was all decreed, no chance, no choice, 
No mingling of a “ may” with “ must,’ 
But Doom’s inexorable Voice— 

* Brew death, and lurk in desert dust” ? 
Or, ere the shaping Hand was still, 

Was beauty marred by chosen ill? 


If thou couldst urge that in thee lies 

The sced of better things to be, 

We might offset thy future rise 

Against thy present infamy ; 

But who has ever found a trace 

In thee of supervenient grace ? 

So we must darkly ponder still 

What broods behind that baleful hiss ; 

Or shape, as shallow sophists will, 

A specious, soothing synthesis, 

And, fusing God with Nature, show 

Since He is good, all must be so! 
THomMAs THORNELY, 
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Some Books 


Enimirs of the baby bird are legion—cats, late frosts, stoats, 
and the unscrupulous bird-nester, but happily understanding 
of and interest in birds have become mote general in late years, 
and the last-named nuisance is, we believe, much less common 
than it once was. Mr. W. Bickerton’s sympathetic book on 
the dangers that beset nestlings, and of course, birds still 
within the egg (The Baby Bird and its Problems, Methuen, 
10s. 6d.), should help to make the countryside safer vet for 
bird-families to be reared in. There are two excellent chapters 
on the feeding of young birds, and the book is usefully illus- 
trated with photographs showing puffins with their catches 
of fish, young peewits squatting among the dead bracken, 
und so on. We can endorse the. author's opinion that his 
book would be of value to boy scouts, 

* * K * 

In contrast with this authoritative account of one aspect 
of bird-life, Mr. William Coles Finch’s massive volume on 
“nature” (The Lure of the Countryside, C. W. Daniel, 21s.) 
is not attractive. It needs pruning. The very phrase “ lure of 
the countryside * betrays a townsman mentality. The true 
countryman does not speak of “ lures” and “ calls” for the 
yvood reason that the land he lives or travels on foot in, is 
part of his life. Yet Mr. Finch can write, and if his book 
had been edited by a naturalist and cut down to half its 
present length, it could have been made into a series of 
readable essays on some aspects of country life in Kent. 

* * 


Readers interested in time theories, astronomy, and cognate 
matters should net miss the remarkable article by Professor 
de Sitter in Nature of January 21st. In the years 1897 
and again 1918, either suddenly or within a few months, 
the period of the carth’s rotation altered. In 1910 the 
difference was three-hundredths of a second. <A collapse of 
the whole of the Himalayas would not have been disturbance 
cnough to have thus altered the earth’s moment of inertia : 
probably this strange and almost unchronicled change in 
the world’s affairs was due to some cataclysm at its core, 
some slipping of the masses that lie between us and the 
nadir, if we understand the Professor rightly. We read also 
of a free pendulum clock (Shortt 3) installed in Greenwich 
which keeps accurate time to a few hundredths of a second 
for a period of years. “ If the attraction of the earth remains 
constant, the clock will keep mathematical time.” But if 
the bowels of the earth grow lively again, literally anything 
inight happen to time in this age of miracles. 

* * * % 

We have received the advance programme of the Aldershot 
Tattoo, to be held as usual during Ascot week, June 19tir 
to 23rd. There will be five thousand soldier-actors : mail- 
clad Crusaders, Marlborough’s men returning from the 
Netherlands, Wellington’s troops victorious at Badajos, and 
the steclv:cimed soldiers of to-day at Menin Gate. As our 
readers know, the proceeds go to Army Welfare institutions. 
Tickets may now be reserved at a large number of agencies. 

* % * * 

Mr. G. C. Allen's Modern Japan and its Problems (Allen 
and Unwin, 10s.) is an important contribution to the right 
understanding of a country which, by reason of its geo- 
graphical position, must play a conspicuous part in the 
reorganization of China and in the general policy of the 
Pacific. He approaches his subject from «a new angle: 
having examined the national character and social organization 
of the Japanese, he seeks to show how both react on politics, 
industry, and finance. For instance, as the national char- 
acter is biassed Cowards corporate and group action as against 
individualism, and is, moreover, passionately loyal, it has 
been easy for an oflicial paternalism to establish and assume 
control of modern industry, while the group-idea conduces 
towards the formation of trusts, price-associations, and al 
forms of organization for limiting competition. That same 
industrial paternalism (in effect a socialistic State), coupled 
with the subordinate position of women, makes against a 
labour movement despite the introduction of universal 
(male) suffrage. That feudalistic ideas still obtain is evi- 
denced by the influence of, and the respect shown to, the 


of the Week 


Genro (or Elder Statesmen), who, though an extra-constitu- 
tional body, are even yet the real source of authority in the 
Government. Mr. Allen’s general conclusion is that 
spiritually and fundamentally Japan is still Oriental; 
“only the material accretions are Western.” 

* * % * 


Across Asia's Snows and Deserts (Putnam, illustrated, 21s.) 
is a really admirably written narrative, full of excitement 
and particularly interesting information, of a journey under- 
taken by two American naturalists, Mr. W. J. Morden (the 
author) and Mr. J. L. Clark, to collect big-game specimens 
in the interior of Central Asia for the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Their route lay over the 
rugged land where Ghenghiz Khan once ruled, where Tamerlane 
fought and massacred, and where Kubla Khan erected his 
** stately pleasure domes *—a country which has been made 
fairly well known to the world by the explorations of 
Etherton, Sykes, Sir Aurel Stein and others. The adven- 
turers, despite arrest and torture, were lucky in bringing out 
their collections, which included the first motion-pictures 
ever obtained of ovis poli in their native range. The pub- 
lisher’s wrapper-note states that the expedition “ redis- 
covered” the ovis poli, but this interesting wild sheep has 
never been lost. 

3 ok ok as 

A Shooling Man's Calendar, by Mr. Leslie Sprake (Allen 
and Unwin, 10s.), whose writings in Country Life and The 
Field as ** Middle Wallop * have long been known to us, is 
a very pleasant year-book of the seasons which we can 
confidently recommend. 


A Political Competition 


Tur. Editor offers two prizes of ten guineas each for the most 
practicable programme for the next Unionist Government. 
One prize will be given to women of under twenty-five years of 
age and the other to men of under twenty-five years. The 
programmes may extend to five hundred words in length, 
but we look for tabulated suggestions rather than essays. 
The shorter and more epigrammatic the contributions are, 
the better. All contributions must be typed, marked *‘ Com- 
petition ” in the left-hand top corner of the envelope, and 
no MSS. can be returned. The Competition closes on 
Monday, February 13th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The prize of £1 Is. which the Editor offers each week for 
General Knowledge Questions is awarded to Lord Meath 
this week for the following :— 

1. Who wrote “ Dear, droll, distracting town, farewell!” and 
of what town did he write ? 

2. Give the name of the country and date of Grinling Gibbons’s 
birth ? 

3. * Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 
He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one.” 

Who wrote the above and who was the King ? 

4. liow many cities did Solomon give Hiram, where were they, 
and was Hiram pleased with them ? 

5. Who was John Wyecliff ? 

6. What do you understand by the term Arian or Aryan (in 
Sanskrit noble or warlike) % 

7. What is the origin of the name of the Palace and Park of St. 
James ? 

8. Who were the Chouans and when did they live ? 

%. Who furnished Solomon with cedar trees, fir trees and gold, 
with which to build the Temple and his house ? 

10. What do you understand by the term Hanaper, or Hanaper 
Office ? 

11, What do you know about Bishop Berkeley, and what did 
Byron say of him ? 

12. * Oh! for a single hour of that Dundee 

Who on that day the word of onset gave !” 

Who wrote the above, and explain the allusion. 

13. What do you know of the ancient ‘history of the Record 
Office, Chancery Lane ? 

Answers wil! be found on page 172. 
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The Rise of President Wilson 


Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters. Vols. I and II. By Ray 


Stannard Baker. (Heinemann. 36s.) 


Ir is almost inevitable that the careers of Woodrow Wilson 
and of Abraham Lincoln, before cach attained the supreme 
magistracy of the United States, should be compared, and it 
is with this preliminary period that the two volumes of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Life lying before us are concerned. Each 
President was a man of outstanding ability, and it is not the 
custom of the American people to design for the Presidency 
men of too clearly marked individuality, although such men 
frequently figure as Vice-Presidents. Grant, of course, may 
be cited as an exception and people may remember the Monroe 
Doctrine. But the Monroe Doctrine was really the handiwork 
of Quincey Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, and Grant, 
looking with soldierly simplicity on the Presidency as_ his 
right, was really unavoidable: it may be added that he did 
not shine in his two tenures of office. 

But to return to Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson ; undoubt- 
edly there is a remarkable resemblance between the two. 
It was anticipated that the backwoods Illinois lawyer, fresh 
to the centre of politics, would prove a very convenient 
instrument in the dominant and experienced hands of Seward, 
Stanton, and Chase. That he did not was one of the surprises 
of American history. Perhaps something of the same sort of 
expectation was not wholly absent from the election of Wood- 
row Wilson. For here was a College President, very much of 
an “idéologue,” as Napoleon would have called him, with note- 
worthy powers of speech and lofty sentiment, and acquainted, 
yet not familiar, with the tangled web of Washington 
politics. The very man, in fact! If this were the calculation, 
it was falsified by events, partly in the case of Wilson, wholly 
in that of Lincoln. But then we must remember two things. 
Lincoln never let his finger slide from its immediate touch on 
the sensitive pulse of Congress and what Congress represented. 
And he was “ felix opportunitate mortis.” 

The volumes before us have their decided merits. They 
tell us all we want to know about the career of the future 
President, and the stages of his rise to influence and fame are 
set clearly in view. To two events, determining factors, as 
it seems to us, in his character and ultimate destiny, we shall 
return. We watch the young student at Virginia and Johns 
Hopkins Universities, turning aside for a brief interlude of 
law practice at Atlanta, realizing his true vocation as an 
educationist, first at Bryn Mawr, then at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, finally as Professor and President at Princeton, and 
gladdened by his union in 1883 with Ellen Axson. The 
memoir is largely autobiographical, for many ecxtracts from 


letters, diaries and even, in facsimile, College lecture- 
summaries are given. These last are more revealing in their 
unconscious interpretation of Woodrow Wilson’s character 
than even the book itself, which, to tell the truth, often suffers 
from a 100 per cent. Americanism. So many of his friends or 
colleagues were endowed, and to such a high degree, with gifts 
of intellect and temperament that we are surprised the world 
has heard nothing more about them. But Wilson’s lecture- 
notes, in his beautiful script—there indeed we have a glimpse 
of the writer. Indomitable in physical pluck, for a serious 
breakdown in middle age impaired his sight and obliged him 
to use only his left hand, indomitable in a curious underlined 
idealism which must have meant much to him, did mean much 
to his American classes, and yet hardly ever gets beyond high- 
sounding generalities, and would leave a European audience 
cold—well, this is the Princeton President, who would shortly 
sway the world’s destinies. 

And now for the two factors which moved and evidenced his 
character. The first is that Woodrow Wilson was a Southerner 
of the very South. Brought up in Georgia, his childhood 
saw the horrors of the Civil War and the long work of Recon- 
struction. His sympathies were and remained Southern ; 
two of his lifelong heroes were Stonewall Jackson and Lee, 
and one of his keenest memories was, as a boy, standing by 
Lee’s side and gazing up into that noble face. Now, when 
1914 came, that Southern training of his may have influenced 
him. The South had placed the highest hopes in its recog- 
nition by England, hopes not unwarranted, and _ bitterly 
disappointed, and it is Lord Charnwood who has reminded 
us that a lingering resentment may have had place in dictating 
the Democratic policy of the American Government towards 
us during the first two years of the War. For the other 
factor, like a searchlight on Wilson’s character, turn to “‘ the 
Quad Controversy ” at Princeton in 1907, suggested, probably, 
by a visit to Oxford and Cambridge. He devised a reform ; 
he pressed it on his trustees and his colleagues ; he believed 
it to have been accepted. He left the scene, only to return 
to find his scheme reconsidered and rejected. An omen of a 
far more momentous future, the reader reflects. 

But, of course, had not death intervened, Lincoln too might 
have failed in his generous Reconstruction scheme. Congress 
was already turning against him. Andrew Johnson was worse 
than inept ; Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens were as lions in 
the path. 

We look forward with interest to the succeeding volumes. 
Meanwhile this instalment is one that every student of modern 
history should not only read, but reread and take long to 
consider, 


Faiths of To-day 


Affirmations: God in the Modern World. (1) Energy, 
Human and Divine. By the Bishop of Liverpool. (2) The 
Ascent of Man. By A. A. Milne. (3) Life as Material. By R, 
Ellis Roberts. (4) The Sin Obsession. By Perey Dearmer. 
(5) Mind and Rea'ity. By Viscount Haldane. (6) God is 
Love. Can this be Truc ? By J. M. Wilson. (Ernest Benn. 
Is. each.) 

ONE of the “ representative men“ whom Dr. David asked to 
contribute to his series of pamphlets tried to make his 
disqualifications clear from the beginning. ‘ He told me that 
he felt no interest at all in the question how the world came 
into being, nor any concern in what would happen to him 
or to anybody after death.” Dr. David reminded him that 
this left ** a range of experience sufficient to be worth setting 
in the best order we can find for it,’ and he agreed to make 
the attempt at giving his own affirmation of values. 

This profession of lack of concern in problems behind 
experience helps very much to define the attitude of most of 
the contributors. They are anti-dogmatic and _anti- 
authoritarian. Their aim is rather to give a brief account of 
their own ideals than to make their peace with traditional 
thought and belief. It is an aim which makes for liveliness 
and self-revelation. Its disadvantages are that scant respect 
is paid to the general body of religion and philosophy, and that 
a certain haste and shallowness can be felt in the expression 


of opinion. This result Dr. David sees as inevitable. He 
compares it with the result of the Southport Church Congress 
in 1926 :— 

* People said, ‘All this is very attractive, refreshing, encouraging. 
But they also said, ‘You have not thought it out.” We had made no 
such claim. Our object was to lay out the ground; we could hope 
only to begin to cover it.” 

But the essays have another general character, in addition 
to this revolt from dogma and from the moral pressure of 
tradition. Nearly every writer has taken for granted, in one 
way or another, that the religious sense in man has been 
evolving from the most lowly origins; and that the world 
is growing slowly more sane and true in its moral outlook. 
Dr. Dearmer is sure that the early Christians knew very 
much less than we know of goodness and of values. He is 
half-pitying, half-indignant over the Fathers of the Church. 
“The poison of Augustine,” he writes, “has paralyzed 
Christian charity till our own day ’—a doctrine which surely 
gives Augustine more power over the hearts and destinies 
of men than his deepest admirers would admit. He asserts 
that * the discoveries of Darwin have torn the sin doctrine 
to shreds.” Mr. Ellis Roberts and Mr. A. A. Milne are both 
inclined to a similar depreciation of the wisdom and humanity 
of our ancestors, 
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But it is simply not true that a modern Christian's God is 
necessarily greater or nobler or more inspiring than an ancient 
Aryan’s ; and there are times when this cocksure and imper- 
tinent attitude to other modes of perceiving reality is ridiculous 
and even disastrous. Its worst effect is this—it not only 
prevents understanding of other people ; it impoverishes the 
mind and heart of the man who holds it, and makes his own 
religion stupid and pert. 

The clearest exception to this criticism is shown in Lord 
Haldane’s volume, Mind and Reality. Were there is an 
exposition of the problem of Self and World which accomplishes 
much in a very small compass, and it is firmly based on past 
philosophy and present-day psychology. It comes almost as 
a shock, when we read Lord Haldane, to realize that the 
questions of human life are eternal questions: they were 
differently formulated in other ages, but they were as bravely 
and as wisely faced :— 

** My friend and I are both minds. We differ in our circumstances 
and histories. The differences between our physical organisms 
render us distinct as members of society.” 

This brief statement links together the newest findings of 
comparative psychology and the oldest wisdom of humanity ; 
it is as modern as it is primordial. 

But it is none the less a matter for encouragement that such 
a series should be produced. In many ways it is good to see 
these individual assaults on truth, and, though the testimony 
of the writers is so discrepant, there is the prompting behind 
of the “co-operation of all who accept spiritual values.” 
If we concentrate our attention on the discrepancies, we may 
be disheartened by seeing how much work must be done before 
our age can arrive at any synthesis of aims among well-meaning 
human beings. We may hope, on the other hand, that it is 
work which men are beginning to feel as urgent and to conceive 
the determination of accomplishing it. 

And if the series is seen in this light there is usefulness 
in each pamphlet. Dr. Dearmer’s attack on theology and 
Christian tradition may genuinely bring readers to consider 
the foundations of their belief or scepticism anew. Dr. 
Wilson’s insistence on the positive and outflowing nature of 
true religion may give new force and new trust in life to 
those who feel at one with his gentle spirit. In Mr. Milne’s 
contribution there is a clear witnes: ‘» the usefulness of true 
aims; and he is the writer who most of all raises the issue 
of social wrongs and social ideals. ‘There is a deal of sympa- 
thetic observation in Mr. Ellis Roberts's Life as Material; 
and the first half of the pamphlet is unusually good as a 
diagnosis of the revolt against authority and interference. 

In all these pamphlets there is the consciousness that the 
place to display the nobility of creeds—and the place to put 
them to the test—is the world we live in. All of them are 
impatient with any discussion for the sake of discussion, 
or any adoption of belicfs from the thought: ‘* Here is a 
very fine and ingenious attitude to take up.” 

ALAN PorRTER. 


Dangers and Glories of Civilization 


The Peace of Nations. By Hugh Dalton. (Routledge. 5s.) 

The a To-morrow. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 
3. . 

Boru these books are well written and both appeal to the 

spirit of youth that looks with eager eyes to the high horizons 

of the future. 

Mr. Dalton deals chiefly with the hopes of peace, a hope, 
he says, “* which shone like a pale star above the bloody 
trenches,” and which is as yet very far from won. The 
nuthor’s political awakening dates from an evening at 
Cambridge, we learn, twenty years ago, when he helped to 
protect the late Mr. Keir Hardie from physical violence. 
His views as a Socialist we need not discuss ; the whole book 
is suffused with that semi-religious worship of Labour which 
allows him to say that it has “‘ a tremendous fund of inter- 
national goodwill, a readiness to respond to high ideals, 
which make it the most hopeful political instrument for peace 


which history has ever seen.” As a traveller, however, 
and as a student of international affairs, Mr. Dalton 


has seen a good deal and reflected not without purpose. 
He says some wise things about the Versailles Treaty, which 
he does not condemn root and branch after the fashion of 


his kind, and he makes plain the need for caution in changing 
our present map of Europe. 

On the League of Nations he is interesting but unsound in 
our opinion, and his weighty attack on our naval policy 
has rather lost its point since the Government abandoned the 
two cruisers. None the less the cause of peace will be advanced 
by this book. As Sir Josiah Stamp says, “* the standard of 
life throughout great industrial powers would be lifted by over 
ten per cent. by the cancellation of expenditure in armaments,” 
and anything that will wake people up to this agreeable truth 
is to be welcomed. Moreover, we have a certain sympathy 
with Mr. Dalton, for he is no puling pacifist. Wittily and 
well, he observes that “to be gun shy is not enough” 
Mr. Dalton misquotes Tennyson in his preface (Tennyson did 
not cry * May we not fail through craven fear of being great” !) 
but he makes up for the error by including part of Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s immortal address on Courage in his epilogue, which 
is worthy reading at all times and places. 

The first part of Sir Philip Gibbs's survey of science and 
human society to-day is positively brilliant —the best popular 
conspectus that has yet been written. 

* Not in single spies but in battalions,” the world and his 
wife will rise into the skies of the future. Flappers will 
spread their wings to do their morning’s shopping and will 
be débutantes in the first blush of their hundredth summer 
(for thus shall we prolong our lives), while the business man will 
fly daily to his office as he now takes the tube from his suburb. 
Beam wireless will turn the world into a universal telephone 
exchange with millions of conversations crossing cach other 
through space in every direction. Darkness will be made 
visible by means of infra-red rays. Television will bring the 
world into every drawing-room, and every visible object will 
have its sound recorded (already it seems possible to make a 
gramophone record of a face by storing up its vibrations on 
wax), and the events of the past as well as the present may be 
recaptured and registered and resurrected for us on the screen. 
Are such marvels only viliainies of the scientists? Shail we 
bless them or burn them as conjurors with the powers of evil ? 

That Sir Philip should even ask such a question is remark- 
able. The new biology is uncanny, but it is inevitable. 
Ectogenic children will not come in our lifetime, but even 
if they did and even if in an election of the future (jokingly 
predicted by Professor Haldane) the slogans were ‘ Vote 
for O'Leary and More Girls” or ** Vote for Macpherson and 
a prehensile tail for your great-grandchildren,’” we do not 
see that the world would be an impossible place to live in. 
Such prophecies sound fantastic, as Sir Philip admits, but 
they also sound very amusing. As to criminals, in the world 
of to-morrow their blood-pressure will be taken and they will 
be subjected to chemical tests. If their crime is a very 
serious one, they may have to undergo a painless operation, 
or they may get off with a dose of psychoanalysis or a 
compulsory course of vegetarianism. Would we want to 
live longer in such a world, the author asks ? The answer is, 
Certainly ! 

The Day Afier To-morrow bears marks of having been written 
the day before yesterday only, in the greatest haste to be up- 
to-date. In its latter half, the author displays a rather casual 
and ill-thought-out internationalism and undue respect for 
“that tremendous all-embracing prophecy of death” which 
we prefer to consider as the cumbersome inanity of Herr 


Spengler. Also there are several misprints which should be 
corrected. Taken as a whole, however, this is one of the 


most entertaining and informative books that we have seen 
on popular science. It does not compare in depth or value 
with Mr. Haldane’s Possible Worlds or Mr. Huxley's Religion 
Without Revelation or with these two authors’ Animal Biology 
(which latter we have yet to review), but Sir Philip is a 
wonderful journalist and is therefore casicr to read and more 
vivid in his presentment of facts than any mere scientist 
could hope to be. In this age of the cinema and tabloid 
newspapers we may be thankful for any book that can arrest 
the attention of the man in the street to tell him something 
worth knowing. 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to nolify The Svectaror Office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY ov vactt WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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America Yesterday 
Our Times. Vol. I]. By Mark Sullivan. (Seribner. 21s.) 


Wire pleasant memorics of the first volume of Our Times. 
one turns with vivid interest to Mr. Sullivan’s second volume, 
with the sub-title “America Finding Herself.” 

Frankly, I must confess, I was at first disappointed by this 
volume, which opens with a discussion on the methods of 
education in the United States in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century. But my attention was arrested by a 
table of figures showing the output of a workman in 1781 
compared with a man’s output in 1925. 

In 1781 one man working 
one day produced; 

500 Ib, of iron 

or 100 ft. of lumber 

or 5 lb. of nails 

or | pair of shoes 

x + ton of coal or 4 tons of coal 
or 200,000 sq. feet of paper. 


In 1925 a man produced :-- 
5.000 Ib. of iron 
or 500 ft. of lumber 
or 50D Ib. of nails 


or 10 pairs of shoes 

or 20 sq. feet of paper 
Such was the change in productiveness of the old order of 
industry compared with the new, of which Mr. * Dooley ° 
Dunn wrote: 


“ Th’ shoes that Corrigan th’ cobbler wanst wurruked on f'1 
a week hammerin’ away like a woodpecker, is now tossed out be 





th’ dozens fr’m th’ meuth iv @ masheen. A cow goes lowin softly 
into Armours an’ comes out glue, beef, gelatine, fertylizer, celootoid, 
joolry, sofy cushions, hair restorer, soap. lithrachoor an’ bed springs 
so quick that while aft she’s still a cow. for'ard she may be anything 


irm buttons to Panny-ma hats. 


From this point Mr. Sullivan's book becomes interesting. 
America’s amazing growth was 2» breathless process. Her 
railways, for instance, beginning with 23 miles of track in 
1836 increased to a total mileage of 2.818 in 1840, and by 1880 
had expanded to 93,000. while in 1916 the mileage reached a 
maximum of 254,000. After railroad development came oil. 
At first regarded as a nuisance, making water unfit for tse, 
and grazing lands unfit for cattle food, * rock oil” presently 
became the treasure that it now is. Until 1840 no use had 
been found for oil except as medicine seld as ™* Seneca oil” 
for the alleged cure of cholera morbus, liver complaint, 
bronchitis and consumption, and was peddled throughout 
the land as a mysterious Indian cure, good for man and 
beast ** for the lunes, liver and lights.” 

It took years for man to discover the power which the use 
of oil endows, enabling him to move about on the surface of 
the earth at more than fifty miles an hour, to go above 
the clouds and beneath the waters and direct his movements 
there at will. 

The growth of the Standard Oil Company, its frequent 

litigations and prosecutions, are reviewed in calm and judicial 
manner. Rockefeller, Mr. Sullivan says : 
‘throughout his long life, at times when he was the most criticized 
man in the world, and his company the most subpoenaed, never 
thought of himself as having done wrong to any man. John 
D. Rockefelier and William Jennings Bryan, perpetual can lidate 
for the Presidency, were in almost every respect the antithesis of 
each other... . But they had one trait in common. Each was 
able, by prayer and contemplation, with utter sincerity, to convince 
himself that his purpose coincided with God’s—to the contentment 
of his spirit and the strengthening of his convictions.” 

Then came the monopolies and the Trusts. The Sherman 
Law was passed—and ignored. In turn came Roosevelt 
and the enforcement of the law. The manipulations of the 
Titans of finance received a sudden check. The man who was 
at first hailed as a dude, became the scourge of the financial 
and industrial barons, 

The Wall Street organs went mad with rage. Boss Efanna. 
who made McKinley President, and had warned the 
Republican Party against making Roosevelt Vice-President, 
damned the young executive heartily. Leaving Bufialo after 
the McKinley funeral, Hanna said : 

* I told William MeKinley it was a mistake to nominate that 
wild man at Philadelphia. | asked him if he realized what would 
happen if he should dic. Now, look, that damned cowboy is 
President of the United States!” 

The New York World, alone among the Democratic papers. 
although strongly opposed to Roosevelt's method, praised 
his courage in attacking the Wall Street magnates. °° He has 
subjugated Wall Street” was Joseph Pulitzer’s judgment, 
and instructed his editor, Frank Cobb, to the effect that : 


* There is too much nageing Roosevelt. 





Support him on the 


main line—no hypercriticism of his minor faults. If he had never 
done anything else and if he had committed a hundred times more 
mistakes—if he had done nothing else except to start the great 
machinery of the law in the direction of prosecuting these great 
offenders, he would be entitled to the greatest credit for the greatest 
service to the nation.” 


Only a year or two later Roosevelt threatened prosecution 
of Pulitzer and his paper, the New York World, over his 
strictures upon the Roosevelt policy in connexion with 
Panama. Well do I remember reading to Mr. Pulitzer the 


evening paper announcing Roosevelt's decision. Mr. Pulitzer 
was taking his afternoon rest. He remained silent and hid 


Sudden! ine 


me continue to tell him the news of the day. 





satup. Without any preliminary warning he iviute 
leader. “~ The World cannot be muzzled, ed. 
* That's the headline.” and then he went off at great od 


dictating an editorial defianee of Roosevelt, the Att mnCW 
General and all the powers of the courts. Hle was rietit 
The World could not be muzzled, and the atienipie 
prosecution came to nothing, Ni Kee Ae 


si ° ° P 
Without a Bible in Spain 
Marching Spain. By V. SS. Pritehet my 
10s. Od.) 

Mr. Prirensrr has written a much better bock than one 
might suppose. People who go for long walks through obscure 
portions of the globe and write hooks about their jourin VS 
too often suppose that capacity to walk, rather than 
capacity to write. is requisite for authorship. In this they 
err: but Mr. Pritchett can write as well as walk, and although 
he showed some temerity in following Borrow. he has succeeded 
well enough. liere is Mr. Pritchett’s account of his start, 
and the reason which impelled his journey. 


At the station stood a man holding at ‘ a es a ly Hes, 
a lnunman shop. We are all shops. L supposed, as we were eked 
4} oe r ‘ ; 
into the tube, 1 Was going to | Spait Down those white ; 3 





we followed the backs of people. At last we we following » man 
with a folding. red neck. We followed his for mites cratefully \ 
ign? A pillar of neck by day? L longed foi ‘a it 


wide, red neck with fold 






The first few chapters before the actual march begins are 
too full of descriptive writh ic) 
too many similes. ** The Sun leaps up like a fark in a song of 
light ~: 
everything else. only more so. But as soon as we geton to the 





* Marth is as red as infantry.” Ever 


people Mr. Pritchett met by the wayside. we are entranced. 
Liere, for instance, is his first meeting with the man he culls 
the Keotist of Badajoz. Ile sces a man reading a book. 

* It is a startling thing to find any one reading in aSpanish iawn, 


but when that town is Badajoz and the mu 
I 


sight is as ai 





not a young man either—t 


rat he was reading. He rep 


I asked the man 
3 


* t is a book more people ought to read. 








J said it must be a verv interesting book. * It 

what it was about. *It tells you everything 

he said, his eyes looking up and full ef tantalising amusement. 
‘An enevlopaedia ¢* LT asked Much more,’ said i Who is 
the author ’° [ cried. * God. said the old + me L 
exclaimed. ‘* It is the Book of Genesis,” said he. 


This is his introduction to a smadl group of Protestant 
converts in Badajoz who gathered round an extraordinary 
Scottish missionary whom Mr. Pritchett unearths in that 
forgotten town. He made « ecail on the missionary and found 
his wife:--"* Her thin lips were compressed in long dcter- 
mination: in her stern eyes was the worried glint of that 

' 


humour which preserves the sanity of the English. She 


was simple and pale as milk, meekness and obstinacy and 
silent courage in her long chin.’ “When it was discovered,” 
she told him, “ we were Protestants, ii was almost impossible 
to co out into the streets. We were abused, assaulted. and 
persecuted. We were boycoited by the shops. The priests 


put out the story that we were spies —* workers of the devil,’ 
thet we were immorel and dishonest swindlers. Liven now 
this is known as the House of Iii Fame! ‘They tried to force 
the lendlord to go back on his agreement to let us this house. 
But we held firm. We have lived down the insults. The 
shopkeepers and townspeople, who are good-hearted cnough 
though fanatical, discover we pay our way and are even more 
to be trusted than their own, The stories of the priests are 
discredited.” In the end the missicnary himself came back. 


* But he did not fit in with the common conception of the 
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fighting parson. He was a small, pale man, with. nervous 
Goya grey eyes ; a man slow of speech, shy but obstinate, com- 
batant. ‘ They don’t like us, but they'll have twenty years 
in which to get used to us,’ he laughed and skipped like a 
boy.” 

We follow Mr. Pritchett in a long and seemingly aimless 
walk from the South to the North up the western side of 
Spain, not very far from the Portuguese border. Wherever 
he goes he tells us precisely what the people whom he meets 
are like, and makes us realize the almost incredible backward- 
ness of Spain. Our author, even at his most grandi- 
loquent, does not lose his sense of humour. ‘* Roads part from 
Zamora like the flashing of brilliant swordplay—southward 
they parry Salamanca, eastward they guard against Valladolid, 
to the north cut Palencia, north-westward they thrust at 
the mountains of Galicia, due north they lunge frankly at 
Astorga and Leon—akove all to Leon, for Leon concerned me 
and my boots, off which by now I had worn the irons.” 

A word, too,should be said for the photographs, which are 
very attractive to look at, especially at this time of the year, 
‘or they positively drip sunshine. 


The Palestine Campaign 


Military Cperations: Egypt and Palestine to June, 1917. 
Compiled by Lieutenant-General Sir George MacMunn and 


Captain Cyril Falls. (H.M. Stationery Office. 18s. 6d., 
with case of maps, 5s. 6d.) 
The Palestine Campz2igns. By Colonel A. P. Wavell. (Constable. 


12s. 6d.) 


Two admirable books, the one official and the other unofficial, 
throw new light on the Palestine campaign which sealed the 
fate of Turkey and hastened the end of the War. The first 
part of the Official History describes the operations in detail, 
and with many excellent maps and plans, up to the summer 
of 1917. Colonel Wavell, who was Brigadier on the staff of 
the Twentieth Corps in 1918, discusses in broad and clear 
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outline the whole campaign from start to finish. It is pleasant 
to note how closely the two accounts agree in regard to contro- 
verted matters ; General MacMunn and Captain Falls, while 
perhaps more discreet in their language, give as frank an 
account as Colonel Wavell does of the unhappy mistakes and 
misunderstandings that changed the first battle of Gaza from 
a brilliant victory into a serious reverse. Colonel Wavell sums 
up the case in a few words :— 

‘* It is curious that all three protagonists in this struggle accepted 
failure at almost the same moment; General Dobell issued the 
recall to his mounted force, Kress von Kressenstein halted the 
relieving columns, and Major Tiller, the German Commandant in 
Gaza, blew up his wireless station and resigned himself to the 
prospect of captivity. In war a last ounce of optimisrn is sometimes 
a better general rescrve than many men.” 

In the Official History the precise details of the Turkish 
attempt to cross the Suez Canal on February 3rd, 1915, are 
of curious interest. Full credit is given to the two French 
warships ‘ Requin’ and ‘ D’Entrecasteaux,’ whose accurate 
shelling did much to scatter the enemy after the ‘ Hardinge’ 
had been disabled by Tyrkish howitzer fire. The proposal to 
land a force near Alexandretta as an alternative to the 
advance through Sinai is explained with care ; the arguments 
against it were weighty. In the Official History the difliculties 
of transport and watering, which never troubled Mr. Lloyd 
George, are properly emphasized. It is made plain that Sir 
Archibald Murray's somewhat optimistic dispatch on ‘ First 
Gaza” misled the War Cabinet and induced them to press 
for “ Second Gaza,” a costly failure where, the official historians 
say, * the result was never in doubt.” 

Colonel Wavell’s compact accounts of “ Third Gaza” and 
the advance upon Jerusalem, and of the final offensive—the 
battles of Megiddo—are excellent. Lord Allenby’s brilliant 
strategy has never been better explained. It may be noted 
that the author takes every opportunity of emphasizing the 
value of the cavalry, especially when they were armed with 
swords. He observes that the Australian Mounted Division 
adopted the sword in the summer of 1918, and used it in charg- 
ing into Jenin during the final round-up. But it is at least 
conceivable that pistols would have had precisely the same 
moral effect as swords on the dispirited enemy. 


The Quarterlies 


In the January number of the Quarterly Sir Lawrence 
Weaver writes a timely and important paper upon “ The 
Place of Advertising in Industry.” The setting up by the 
British Government of an official organization for advertising 
Imperial products is awakening many serious people to the 
fact that advertising is an art or science worthy of very grave 
consideration. Was the Government justified in agreeing 
that some part of the Empire Marketing Board’s annual grant 
of a million should be expended on advertising ? Sir Lawrence 
Weaver is convinced of its wisdom. Salesmanship is an 
essential element in successful trading. We spend a hundred 
million pounds sterling a year on advertising in this country, 
and it is all necessary! Painting, literature, psychology, 
enterprise, are all to serve this new art of publicity, not as 
slaves, but as coadjutors. The public is to find in good 
modern advertisement a protection against fraud and a guide 
to quality. Sir Lawrence is an enthusiast, but enthusiasm is 
after all the most time-honoured method of giving publicity 
to truth. Mr. Arthur Jose strives to correct some common 
errors current in this country concerning ‘*‘ The Spirit of 
Australia.” The youth of Australia are not being American- 
ized, he assures us, neither is Australia in the hands of a 
Bolshevistic Labour Party. The reason that every Australian 
would make any sacrifice to keep Australia white is not from 
colour prejudice as it is usually understood, but because she 
is determined to keep out those whose traditions differ sub- 
stantially from the traditions of Western Europe. The 
size of the country is hardly to be measured by its square 
mileage ; huge tracts are unfertile and can never be thickly 
settled. Mr. Justice Marshall writes about ‘*‘ Mental Patients.” 
He urges the reform of the present Lunacy Act. The Board 
of Contrcl is, he says, inadequate for the duties it has to 
perform, there are not enough qualified alienists, and the 
nursing service is not what it might be. A very moderate 
and informing article on “ The Pope and the Action Francaise,” 
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Nearly 12% of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
| policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
| fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 
Write for particulars now. 


_ AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
| London OM SOCIETY Robert Thodey, F.LA. 


| 

} 3-76, King Willian Manager for the 

St., E.C. 4. United Kingdom. 
Pstablished in Australia, 1849. 
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A Reliable Remedy for Indigestion 


Messrs. Savery & Moore recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Luzenges, of which they are the manufacturers, as a thoroughly 
reliable remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 

‘These lozenges are made from a formula of the celebrated 
Tor, Jenner. They are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give 
speedy and permanent relief, even in the most stubborn cases. It 
is generally found that after a short course of them digestion 
is so much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without 
the least discomfort. 

TESTIMONY: “T find it enough of Dr. 


difficult to speak highly 


Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges. They have afforded me the greatest comfort 
and relief, ane 1a ‘2 able to cat articles of dict which for many 
years L have been unable to touch. They have freed me from Heartburi: 
uu other forms of Indigestion, to which I have been a martyr for the 
Jest 15 years.” 
l 1/3, 3/-, and 3/-, of all Chemists. 

of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention 
the Spectator, aud addre Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 
142, New Bend Street, London, W. 1. 








Z a | | 
| George Allen & Unwin Ltd | 





| Modern Japan and Its Problems 
By G. C, ALLEN. 10s. 
“One of the most interesiing studies of Japan in our 


languag Daily Telegraph. 
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The Persians of Aeschylus 
} TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY 
| Rev. C. B. ARMSTRONG, M.A,, B.D. 
The “ Persac” of 


a dramatic po 


* | 
3s. 6d. || 
\cschylus, the tragedy of an empire, is 
m rather than a drama; and, apart from its 
poctic merit, has an added interest as the first approach to 
contemporary history ameng the Grecks. 


Politics and Education 





By LEONARD NELSON. 7s. 6d. |) 
“Tt is a book which our readers will hear of more than 
once in days to come."—British Weekly, | 
| 
|| 
| The Outlawry of War 


By CHARLES C. MORRISON. 10s. 6d. 


“ Because of the light it throws on the views of an influ- 
ential section of American citizens, it ought to be read by 
English people who take a strong interest in this vital 
question.” —I} estern Daily Press. 
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TO PIANISTS—AND OTHERS 
By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
“ Consider technical exercises as the daily physical 
exercise which is necessary to keep you in health.” 
RoBerT SCHUMANN. 
HERE is something ironic in this exhortation of 
Schumann’s. The irony lies in the fact that the 
Master himself spoilt his technique by injudicious 
self-invented exercises. But the soundness of his advice 
is, naturally, beyond question. 

This is the age of physical jerks. They can be prac- 
tised at home with a hand-book in perfect safety. There 
are eye exercises, face drill, hair drill, fat drill, thin drill, 
and so on. Fat people can roll up and down their rooms 
assurance that their antics will be 
Thin people can—but I really don’t know 
what thin people do. At any rate, for every defect there 
is someone who can be relied upon to suggest 

i 


with complete 


rewarded. 


a remedy, 


aS 
An intimate knowledge of anatomy should, of course, be 
the basis of all physical exercises, and this applies in no 
small degree to the hand, with its delicate construction, 
its network of veins and nerves. 

Circumsiances over which no one has any control have 
made it almost impossible for me to touch the piano this 
winter, and I was discouraged about my fingers, because, 
though I do not play a great deal nowadays, I like to be 
able to when called upon, without making a mess of it. 
To be able to forget about technique is as necessary as 
it is to be well dressed in order not to feel conscious of 
one’s clothes. I was trying to invent some exercises 
when I discovered the Cowling system, This proved to 
be exactly what I wanted. I wish I had known of it 

Good silent exercises that don’t get on my 
anyone else’s. For the student, in whatever 
school he is studying, they must be a priceless boon. 
For professionals or amateurs, temporarily parted from 
their instruments (and the system is designed for 
violinists and ‘cellists as well) the difficulty of keeping 
their hands in perfect condition is solved. It can be done 
in the train, in the hotel, in bed, anywhere you like, in 
fact. 


years ago. 


nerves or 


The system is based on scientific knowledge, and works 
out to a logical conclusion. Though some of the exercises 
are drastic, there should be no excuse for overdoing them 
and straining the hand, so clear are the instructions that 
go with them. A diagram of the hand assists the intelli- 
gence as to the why and wherefore of an exercise, and 
ten to twenty minutes a day is all that need be given to it. 
I think everyone should do these exercises to keep his 
or her hands supple, and ward off possible rheumatism. 
I recommended some of them, the other day, to a suf- 
ferer from dead fingers, and the effect on the circulation 
was remarkable. 

I cannot enter into any more details without divulging 
secrets, but I hope I have said enough to impress you 
with the advisability of having the Cowling system as a 
supplement to study, to avoid that worst drudgery of 
practice, the noisy reiteration of scales and exercises 
designed solely to keep the fingers supple. The time thus 
saved can be more interestingly spent in the pursuit of 
touch, rhythm and interpreiation. 

Thank you, Mr. Cowling. 

Note—A photographically illustrated brochure, giving full par- 
ticulars of this remarkable method, will be sent gratis and 
post free on application (stating if a teacher) to Secretary 
S, Cowling Institute, 71 Albion House, New Oxford 


Street, London, V.C.1. 
[Apvrt.] 
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written from the Catholie standpoint, is by Mr. Denis Gwynn. 
Mr. John Bailey's “ Quen Victoria” is a gossipy paper 
written with knowledge and _ insizht,. 

In the Edinburgh Review Nr. J. C. Hardwick writes of 
“ Dr. Barnes and the Anglo-Catl« lic” ; his paper is interest- 
ing as showing the point of view o. th» extreme Broad Church 
party inthe Anglican Church. Anu sizned article, ** Medicine 
and Magic,” while exalting the prozress of material science; 
warns its readers against a return observable to-day to belicf 
in miracles. The writer regards the modern interest in faith 
healing and in mystical religion, by whomever professed, as 
retrograde. ‘“‘ American University Life” is pleasantly 
described by Mr. R. B. Mowat. Mr. O. M. Green, editor of the 
North China Daily News, writes of ‘* The Situation in China,” 
and seeks to prove that periodic outbursts of anti-foreign mob 
violence never originate with the mob. They are, he thinks, 
engineered by the official class to cover their own misdeeds. 
The ordinary Chinaman has no prejudice against men of other 
nations, but is instinctively friendly towards strangers. Mr, 
Chirgwin’s ** The Vogue of the Negro Spiritual” is a charming 
essay upon negro songs and melodies. These songs of sorrow 
and religious experience wedded to “ the airs of the African 
camp-fires and forest constitute, he believes, one of the 
greatest gifts of the black race to the human family. 

“We are only approaching the slum problem now that the 
million new houses have been completed,” writes Mr. Townroe 
in a remarkably interesting and informative article on slums. 
In the Peabody Buildings, which now house 23,000 Londoners, 
the death-rate is only 7-17 per 1,000, compared to the average 
of 11°6 in London, and only 42 children per 1,060 under thic 
age of one year die, instead of 64. This is a private enterprise, 
under the chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire, and is 
progressing so well that it encourages us to hope that private 
rather than municipal enterprise will at last solve the problem 
of the housing of our poor. Mr. Townroe calls attention 
to the fact that the improvement of insanitary areas need not 
cost enormous sums. Private enterprise, given the right 
conditions, can often reform a slum and make the property 
profitable as well as clean, simply by good management. 
Again, wise town-planning may enhance the value of insanitary 
property demolished, and more than cover the cost of clear- 
ance. We so heartily agree with everything Mr. Townroe says 
that we must enter a word of warning against the optimism 
he might raise in our minds when he says that in the last 
eight vears we have done more than any country in the world 
to clear away slums. If accurate this statement is misleading. 
Our need was greater, so our efforts have been more intense. 
The filth and congestion of industrial England was such that 
if we had not built 2 million houses there would have been a 
revolution. and rightly. Much remains to be done, as Mr. 
Townroe' tells us, and as \,e¢ may see for ourselves if we compare 
the poor quarters of the cities in Northern Europe with the 
corresponding sections of our own towns. There is hardly ¢ 
slum in all Scandinavia, and there need not, in a measurable 
period of time, be a slum in England cither, in spite of our 
greater difficulties, if we tackle the great task with courage. 


The Magazines 


Very shortly before his death Thomas Hardy wrote down a 
few short reminiscences of George Meredith. The Nineteenth 
Century publishes them for the first time in connexion with 
“ The George Meredith Centenary.” Some hitherto ** unpub- 
lished letters of George Meredith,” written close on his sixtieth 
year and arranged by Mr. Gordon George, are published under 
They are addressed * To a young lady 
who had loved unhappily.” One or two of them might be 
best described as love letters. In all of them, characteristic 
passages occur. For instance, * Life is joy ; only let joy be 
read spiritually, in other words not as a thing to claim but a 
thing to share in.” A few short verses will perhaps disappoint 
the worshippers of his poetry. The Dean of Winchester 
has some quite new criticisms and suggestions to make regard- 
ing * The Prayer Book of the Future.” They are worth study, 
even by those who are weary of the controversy. In “* The 
Bicentenary of Sir John Hunter,” Dr. Bashford gives some 
curious details of life in sickness and health in Glasgow and 


the same heading. 


A child hanging in chains 
for stealing a shilling did not much distress even kind-hearted 
travellers on the Great North Road. 
prescriptions were still given by the more old-fashioned of the 
Seotch doctors. Anatomy was hardly allowed to be taught, 
though the Royal Society had permission * to dissect a couple 
of felons a year.” 

In the Fortnightly Sir John Marriott discu 
outlook. He is hopeful. 
ence, he writes that “it is hardly too much to say thet these 
men, representative directors and 
have in their hands the future of British Industry.” Two 
literary papers include “The Humour of 
Thomas Hardy,” by Mr. A. H. Garstang, and * George 
Meredith: a Vindication,” by Mr. Gordon George. The 
former is well illustrated by quotations and the latter enlivened 


London only two centuries ago. 


Disgusting mediaeval 


ses the industrial 
Speaking of the forthcoming confer- 
representative workmen, 
very readable 


by controversy. 


The first article in the Coniemporary is by Sir Daniel Hail 
on * The Eeonomiec Position of Agriculture.’ The facts he 


sets before the reader are very depressing. The average rate 
of wages of agricultural labourers in England and Waies is 
31s. 8d. per week. It may be too much for the farmer to 
pay. Jt is not too much for the labourer to receive. If 
farming is to remain within our national trades it will have 
to provide as good a return as any other industry. Work on 
the land is ceasing to attract men, not only in this country 
but in Western Europe as a whole. At the moment, British 
farming is being undersold by peasant production, but “it 
is vain to hope that in futur 
countries a 
will be content to work at less than ordinary rates in 
to feed the world.” M. Ssiomon 
that * The Glozel Mystery ~ 
secant courtesy of the authorities who have 
thinking public that the mystery is a fraud. 


: 


even in the more backward 


peasant population can be maintained which 
order 
Reinach does not believe 
is vet cleared up, and writes with 
convinced the 
Mr. S. Udny 
attempts to prove “ Dante’s Anti-Dogmatism ” and makes 
a strong case for his theory. 

Blackwood contains a= striking first-hand experience of 
‘Life in a London Workhouse,” by “* A Temporary Inmate.” 
The writer was in the workhouse for cightcen months, and 
his contention is that it is a supremeix miserable place. 
Certainly he himself was desperately unhappy in it. The 
reader, however, cannot but feel some sympathy for the 
workhouse authorities. ‘The writer was a man of education 
accustomed to the life of an Englishman in India, and the 
* The House ” to him 
Is it within the power of inan to institute 


company in was even more irksome 
than the conditions. 
a shelter for the destitute in which every one of every class 
shall be content, and neither unduly bored not unduly anxious 
to remain? And if such a place could be devised would it 
serve a good purpose ? * Forthwith “an unsigned erticle — 
is an excellent little piece of descriptive writing, real without 
* realism,” and humorous without any descent into farce. 
* Sobha Ressaldar”” is a spirited story of Indian 
frontier fighting by General Cosino Stewart. 


Singh, 


The second number of The Economic History Review is not, 
as its name might suggest, a dry-as-dust production. The 


articles and reviews it contains are full of social and historic 
interest. ** The Teaching of Economic History in Schools,” by 
Mr. C. Hf. K. Marten, is the result of a questionnaire on the 
subject sent out to a hundred schools. In most of them economic 
history is not separately taught, In one Public Schoo! the 
head-master makes a great point of it, with a view to 
the understanding of business problems from an_ historical 
standpoint— illustrating his lessons by visits to docks, ports, 
factories, and railways. 

Writing of ** Men and Events” in The iVorld To-day Mr. 
Arnold Bennett pays an original tribute to Thomas Hardy, 
who, he says, captured the British public in spite of themselves. 
They did not like Thomas Hardy's conclusions, they groaned 
under his gloom, but they recognized his great genius. ** The 
Seeing Eye,” by Miss Dorothy Harrison Eustis, is a charming 
account of the German shepherd dogs who are trained to lead 
the blind. There is an amusing interview by Mr. Beverley 
Nichols with Mayor Thompson of Chicago, and a harrowing 
instalment of “ The Bombing of London,” by Captain Leh- 
mann. This article is interesting for another reason: there 
are details here never previously published, as far as we know, 
of the behaviour ef airships in storms, 
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This Week’s Fiction 

S k’s Fict 

Many Latitudes. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Babyons. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

All or Nothing. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. Gd.) 

I Know a Secret. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue women novelists of to-day achieve eminence in two 
manners. Some, like the Brontés and Jane Austen before them, 
accept, elaborate, and intensify the qualities of genius peculiar 
to their sex. Others adopt the man’s outlook, and, with 
remarkable success, work out a more various drama with 
wider horizons, regarded with a more detached comprehension. 

Miss Tennyson Jesse’s gallant and fastidious style might 
be that of a man—ofa young man, chivalrous and adventurous, 
his fine dream still persisting through some fine disillusion, 
his attitude hard and tender, swect and slightly sullen. There 
are six stories in Many Latitudes, all of compelling force, some 
of piercing beauty. ‘* The Two Helens,” with the love-struck 
sacrificial boy, the lady who can wear her Victorian raiment 
like a Winged Victory, and the Captain whose gesture turns 
piracy into a noble romance, is a superb tale that sweeps from 
Magellan's Straits to Marseilles: its greatest passage comes 
at the end, where the ship that was truer than captain or 
lady is broken up on the Cornish coast—flagrant in orange 
and gold, opalescent in death. ‘“ The Love-letters” and 
* Virtue ” are tragic episodes of a most unusual kind, dignified 
by a sombre irony. Love, birth, death, magic of the sea, 
secret of the land—these inexhaustible themes the author 
considers, as if in the pauses of a journey that is also a quest. 
Her attitude is haughty—she does not deal in easy sentiment ; 
but an undertone of pain, a kind of beautiful distress breaks 
with pale crests of fire the tides of her narrative. This is the 
work, one feels, not only of an original artist but of a distin- 
guished personality. 

Miss Clemence Dane, again, is one of the most searching 
analysts of her own sex, and of her own sex in its brooding 
fevers. In her previous novels, for all her insinuating 
eloquence, her close fervour of sympathy, the peculiar nervous 
quality which vibrated through her concentrated conversations 
could sometimes repel as well as fascinate. They were like 
hot rooms scented with heavy hyacinths. Even in The Babyons 
we are conscious of coming from the wild airs and tossing seas 
of Miss Tennyson Jesse’s world to haunted chambers and 
dreamlike corridors and the tortuous ways of the distracted 
heart. Still, the flowery combes of Devon lie outside the 
ominous house of the Babyons, and a strain of gipsy song is 
heard in the wood. Even if that relief were missing, Miss 
Clemence Dane would yet have achieved an original, enthral- 
ling, and spiritually exciting novel. It has historic sweep and 
majesty: its four long-short chapters in the Babyon family 
history work out a pattern of tragic love, terrible and fair in 
the coils of its design. The moments of horror make you 
shiver; the moments of sheer grace (and there are many) 
enchant. The gleaming and desperate Isabella is perhaps the 
most heart-moving figure to endure * the sorrows of her line ” ; 
but there is not a dull figure in this book of beauty and panic, 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford, with an expressed reluctance, reminds 
us of the house of Groby, which also had a curse upon it. 
Last Post is a kind of epilogue to the Tietjens novels, an account 
of an afternoon that presumably leaves that passive Titan, 
Christopher, with some hope of a peaceable existence. You 
get the history of the chief characters since the dramatic 
Armistice night chiefly from the meditations of several people, 
especially Marie Léonie, Mark's wife, and Mark himself, now 
lying in his outdoor hut, helpless from hemiplegia. 
Christopher's former persceutors amazingly descend on his 
“ show-cottage,” but are beaten back invineibly by the 
prostrate figure of Mark. Sylvia herself, that incredible queen 
of malice, appears at last ; and, astoundingly moved to mercy, 
promises to divorce Christopher. Now that the magnificent 
war-passages no more transfigure the lives of the group into 
smoke and flame, the tone is naturally more quiet and some- 
times even listless. But one is left with a real sense of having 
lived through this surprising afternoon. heard these people, 
and even listened to their thoughts. There is something 
clean and bitter and astringent in the ruthless narrative. and 
even the prejudices of Mr. Ford Madox Ford are worthy of 
respect, : 


Christopher 'Tietjens is’ a saint, but perhaps because 
he looks like * kind mealsacks” and is so sicadily hated by 
people to whom he has lent money, he remains a real person, 
Mr. J. D. Beresford’s James Bledloe is vacuous as a person 
and vague as a saint. Ht is not comprehensible how James has 
received his illumination, nor what is the mysterious power 
by which he ecifects his too facile conversions. All or Nothing 
is, of course, a well-written story; but the characters are 
wooden and unattractive. The author's evident sincerity and 
amiability do not permeate them. The intention of the book 
is admirable ; but the execution is dull. 

Mr. Christopher Morley’s I Know a Secret is a collection of 
charming stories of animals and children. The worlds of the 
children and of the animals intersect; and Mr. Morley is 
thoroughly a citizen of both. The stories are really directed 
to small people, and the style is clear and simple. But the 
excellence of his character-drawing easily attracts grown-up 
attention to Escargot, the polite and tactful, the accomplished 
Fourchette, the excitable Donny, and Mr. Mistletoe, the 
author, who ate cheese when he lay on the sofa reading detective 
stories. Rachie. ANNAND TayvLor, 


The Poor Gentlemen. By Tan Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. Gd.) 

“TAN Hay” would probably be the last person to suggest 
that his book, staged in 1928, is a forecast of the approaching 
rainy summer. Nevertheless while a Communist legislator 
sits at Westminster and a police oflicer patrols Downing 
Street, there will be peace-loving citizens in England who 
regard the Russian activities as the authors blind hero, 
Captain Barry Shere, regarded the automatic pistol thrust 
feelingly under his fifth rib. The catastrophe is to be Red 
Revolution, and its extent is perhaps best deduced from the 
following extract :—* * What are ve gaun’ to do to the members 
of the Capitalistic Cabinet when vou get then: 7° he asked 
bluntly. * They will be retained in custody, replied Man- 
oukian, ‘ until the time comes to bring them to account for 
their actions. One or two of them have monstrous records. 
Examples must be made. * Shoot the lot,” suggested that 
amiable visionary, the Countess Mazarieff.” 

One is provoked to wonder who would have been chosen 
for the examples. Whether Mr. Baldwin for his honesty, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks for his control of the bourgeois 
police, or who?) Probably Mr. Churchill for his jugglings with 
capitalist finance would have been one. When the lightning 
48-hour strike is nearing its close, and the bugle call for 
revolution is about to be broadcast from the lonely house, 
how do the hero, the exquisite Canadian heroine, the courageous 
Cockney comedian, and the Civil servant with his * 
avert the calamity ? In the author's interest we shall not tell 
you. But this much we shall say: that a thread of revenge 
binds the story together and that there are two fights, grim, 
tense, and real. 

The book is, of course, a real * thriller.’ Those who dislike 
thrillers must not read it. The long arm of coincidence 
has been literally stretched on the rack of Ian Ilay’s invention. 
The British public, quite unreasonably, loses its senses over 
a ruflian to be extradited to America for murder. But these 
little objections are not of much account. The Head-Master 
of Eton would call this ** a book to take in a railway train.” As 
such, we recommend it. For every pretty shop-girl, the 
sang-froid of the heroine is a model. For every gambler, 
the Casino scenes at Le Touquet will stir the fever in his 
blood. Golfers will find here a new and exhilarating variation 
of their pastime. Certainly, too, this book should be printed 
in Braille. Every occupant of St. Dunstan’s, past and 
present, will gratefully endorse Tan Hay’s sensible and 
sympathetic treatment of blindness. 


1 Tee 
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QUEEN ANNE FARTHINGS. By Catharine I. Dodd. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—Queen Anne Farthings, we are told, was 
written in response to the requests of many readers, who 
wished for a continuation of The Farthing Spinster. Unlike 
most sequels, this one fully justifies its existence. It might 
be called ** a pretty book,” for it is full of pretty girls, pretty 
names, and pretty words: also, however, it is an excellent 
story. The author has the eighteenth-century touch: she 
introduces us to a Piccadilly where ** there be pretty bugloss 
in the dry ditches,” and tells us of Jellis Farthing, the daughter 
of one of Queen Anne’s Ladies in Waiting, who inherited 
“witch-blood and a curse, and had an unfortunate love 
affair. 
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CONCERNING THE FREE-LANCE 


By EDWARD ANTON 


HE recent discussions in Tiik Srecrator concern- 

ing the success of Mr. Max Pemberton’s School of 

Journalism have resulted in so many queries from 
readers that I have been asked to deal with them in a 
brief article. 

I must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention ot 
free-lancing, in the first instance at all events. Iam glad 
for two reasons: First, because no young man should 
commit himself wholly to journalism as his sole career 
unless he has very strong convictions indeed that he is a 
“born journalist,” or has a private income to enable im 
to “tide over” unsuccessful times. 

Second: Lam glad because the * free-lance ” 
no temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is 
free to pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to 
produce ; he aaige only when he is in the right mood ; 
and that means a great deal to the quality of his work. 

In this opinion it is gratifying to find myself confirmed 
by no less an authority than Mr. Max Pemberton him- 
self.“ Unless I that an applicant has a real flair for 
jourt nalism,” he says, “ I recommend him to ‘ free-lance’ 
at first. 


is under 


It is far better, because it gives him a chance 
to flesh his sword before he engages in the contest for 
fame and rewards. If he suceceds as a free-lance, he 
can then abandon other pursuits and devote himself 
entirely to the profession with confidence.” 

Some of our greatest journalists have be; gun their 
careers in this fashion. The late George R. Sims, for 
example, had no greater ambition at first than to carn 
odd guineas by writing in his leisure hours. I have a 
fancy that H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, and Rudyard 
Kipling all began in the same way—" free-lancing ” in 
their spare time. ‘Their success as free-lances made their 
subsequent success as out-and-out journalists a foregone 
conclusion. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 

that of occasional journalism or story-writing. It never 
palls, because it is first and foremost—a hobby. You 
can indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood; 
you can leave it alone when you are disinelined, 
” The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is 
not controlled by the inexorable will-power of an editor, 
‘There is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is 
not to be attained in any other profession, 

The unattached contributor who is able to give editors 
what they want may organize his time just as it pleases 
him best. 

I know a man who is writing three short articles each 
week. Two of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London. — Sometimes my 
friend writes these three short articles before breakfast. 
Sometimes he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasion- 
ally, late at night. Ilowever, the point is that it seldom 
takes more than three-quarters of an hour to write any 
one of them. This man is earning nearly four hundred 
pounds a year, 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself, 
Indeed, there have been years when my “ an time 
hobby ” has brought me in twice as much as my regular 
vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains 
of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with items of news or with 
generally interesting topics; hundreds of such articles 
are published each week in London alone, while in the 
Provinces the demand is no less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and 1 have astonished 


a great number of young writers by pointing out how 
real are their chances, both in London and the Provinces 

The Free-Lance Course which the London Schoo O 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s person 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
the unattached journalist. 

That is my firm opinion. Add to this the fact that the 
Lessons comprising the Course are the work of some of 
our leading writers, such as Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop, and Mr. Pett Ridge, and I think the School 
needs no further commendation. 

With such as these for instructors, it is no wonder that 
vriters trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. I 
fancy (from my own experience) that these G 
young writers would have had to wait much long for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Mr. ™: ix 
Pemberion’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question, “ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction?” that I 
emphasize the point. There is not one man in a thousand 
clever enough to produce right away the stuff for which 
editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that such 
a highly-developed art as that of writing for the Press 
can be practised by the novice without instruction? The 
delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promising 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. [Even 
the diamond needs shaping and polishing 
intrinsic beauties are made 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish 
to be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your ab “> S 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid | 
heartening failure and disappointment tao for your 
profession, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Spectator says :— 

“It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in mod rm n¢ wsp aper 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the 
principal proprietors of the ercat ne ‘wspapers, and under the 
direction of Mr. Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish to 
become journalists the most careful personal tuition. Having 
been allowed to examine its work in practice, I can only envy 
those who have received such symp athetic and highly “skilled 
instruction in their early efforts. The scries of lessons that are 
sent to each corre Prisece Hai who enrols for the various courses 
go far to make clear what cach journalist should aim at; but the 
most valuable part of the training is the very full and candid 
opinion that is given upon « vexyiiea that is submitted.” 


THE “DAILY MIRROR” ANNUAL 
PRIZE £50, 


kindly presented by the proprietors of the Daily Mirror for the 
hest article of 700 words on a given subject submitted by a 
London School of Journalism student. ; 

Open for competition solely among students of the School 
whose enrolment is made between April Ist, 1927, and 
March 31st, 1928. 

In addition to the above, there are other valuable prizes open 
to new students of the School, full particulars of which are ziven 
in the prespectus 
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Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
studeats as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

\ Prospectus of the School will h< forwarded post free on 
application to: 

The Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: 4574 Museum, 
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Directors: 
VF. HW. RICHMOND, Chairman (Chairman cf Debenhams Limited). | 
JT. SPENCE (Depuiy-Chairman of Debenhams Kk. J. MARSHALL (Late Chairman of Marshall 
Limited). | & Snelgrove Limited). | m 
G. M, WRIGHT (Managing Director of Debenhams R. P. GAZE (Managing Director of Drapery Trust 
Limited). Limited). 
M. DE SELINCOURT (Chatrman of Selincourt C. J, L. SNOWDEN (Director of Debenhams 
& Sons, Limited). Limited). 


CAPITAL - £4,500,000 


divided into 


3,000,000 7} per cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each 
and 6,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of 5/- each. 


2,000,000 74 per cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 

of £1 each will be offered for sale at par on Wednesday next, 

8th February, 1928, by M. Samuel & Co. Limited, Shell House, 
25/27 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


The Offer for Sale will show :-— 
1. That Debenhams Securities Limited owns the whole of the issued Ordinary 
Shares of Debenhams Limited. 


~ 


2. That Debenhams Limited, which controls a number of businesses including the 
London businesses of Debenham & Freebody, Marshall & Snelgrove and Harvey 
Nichols & Co, Limited, will through its purchase of Ordinary Shares in Drapery 
Trust Limited control in addition over 50 well-known London and Provincial 
Stores and other important interests. 

3. That the aggregate present turnover of the amalgamated interests at present 
exceeds £18,000,000 per annum. 

+. That the Chairman is satisfied that on the basis of the audited accounts of the 

associated businesses for the year 1926/1927 and from the figures, information 

and other data relating to the past ten months, the profits available for Reserves 
and for distribution to Debenhams Securities Limited are at the rate of not less 
than £700,000 per annum. 


est 


That it is intended to pay a dividend on ihe Preference Shares on June 30th, 1928, 
on the full nominal amount as from February 2nd, though they will not be fully 
paid until March 20th, and that in the event of a winding up of the Holding 
Company, the £1 Preference Shares are repayable at 22/- per share. 

6. That an Agreement has been entered into whereby the continuity of the present 
management of Debenhams Limited has been secured for a period of ten years. 


Copies of the Offer for Sale and Application Foriis will be available after 3 p.m. 
on Monday, February 6th, and may be obiained from M. Samuel & Co. Limited, 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. Head Office and Branches, or from the Brokers for the Offer. 


Cohen Laming Hoare, W. Greenwell & Co., Bourke Schiff & Co., 
14 Austin Friars, E.C. 2. 2 Finch Lane, E.C. 3. 10 Austin Friars, E.C. 2. 





| DEBENHAMS SECURITIES LIMITED 
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Finance—-Public and Private 


Industrial Convalescence 


Wirt all due respect to those journals which have 
endeavoured to prophesy a trade boom, based upon 
optimistic utterances by bank chairmen at the recent 
annual meetings, I should be inclined, if only in justice 
to the bankers, to maintain that too much has been made 
of their observations with regard to the present industrial 
and economic position of the country. 


It is somewhat as though specialists had been called in 
to pronounce upon the condition of a patient, and, to 
the accompaniment of grave warnings, after expressing 
the belief that the patient might be regarded as in the 
preliminary stage of convalescence, had with one accord 
hastened to add emphatic words of caution, lest a 
serious relapse should occur. If we carefully study the 
speeches of Sir Harry Goschen, Mr. Hoiland Martin, 
Mr. Tennant and Mr. Goodenough, I think that it will 
be found that even more emphasis is laid upon the effects 
of the prolonged depression, the pitfalls which have to be 
avoided, the remedies which have to be applied and 
the stress of foreign competition which has to be borne 
in mind, than upon the measure of recovery actually 
established. It is possible that the ultra-optimists and 
those who think that a mere manufacture of sunshine 
booms in the Press can bring about industrial prosperity, 
may regard this diagnosis by the specialists—or, at all 
events, my interpretation of the diagnosis—as pessimistic. 
Practical business men, however, I fancy, will approve of 
a course which is inspired more by care for the patient’s 
ultimate recovery to a full measure of health than by a 
desire to court passing popularity with impatient relatives, 
who may be rather tired of the measures which have to 
be taken to eradicate causes of the illness to ensure a 
permanent recovery. 


RetTAIL PRICES. 


In particular, I am glad to note that at the annual 
mecting of the National Provincial Bank Sir Harry 
Goschen, while giving due encouragement to the 
“patient” and to the “relatives,” was studiously 
anxious, and, as I belicve, entirely wise, in his references 
to the matter. ‘ There is,” he said, ** I believe, evidence 
that the tide has at last turned, and is moving slowly 
towards better times,” but hastened to add, ‘* I trust 
no obstacle will again appear to check its steady and 
even flow.” Morcover, Sir Harry, even at this particular 
point in his speech, was careful to put his finger upon 
a bad spot in the patient's condition which, if not attended 
to, may yet retard recovery even if it does not occasion 
a bad relapse. After remarking that the improvement 
is, perhaps, confined for the moment to secondary indus- 
tries, it may, said Sir Harry, * be a matter for considera- 
tion as to whether the manufacturer is receiving for his 
productions a fair share of the price which the consumer 
ultimately pays.” In other words, although wholesale 
prices of commodities have fallen to an extent and to a 
level which might fairly warrant expectations of the 
trade movement gathering impetus through a_ great 
expansion in consumption, retail prices are, in| many 
instances, still at a level which cramp consumption, 
TO INcrEAsk CONSUMPTION. 


Tow 


This is particularly true of the purely internal 
industries, and where Labour holds full sway. Nor does 
it follow that the solution of the problem is necessarily 
to be found in lower wages. High building costs and 
high costs for repairs to our houses are usually traceable 
to the fact that undue time and labour have been 
expended. In this, as in other directions, a greater 
“give out” on the part of the worker would bring 
first to himself greater satisfaction and self-respect, 
and then increased demand on the part of the public, 
and ultimately more work for a greater number of 
people. 


ForEIGN COMPETITION. 


A further point upon which Sir Harry Goschen laid 
instructive emphasis was the growth of foreign competition 
not merely in commerce, but in finance itself, and in this 
respect, of course, he was referring almost exclusively to 
the United States. I am glad that he did this. not 
hecause there is the slightest reason to resent such com- 
petition, nor, indeed, to hecome unduly depressed about 
it, but because the fact calls for more recognition 
than it has at present received. For finance and 
commerce are so closely intertwincd that there is even a 
sense in which the former hecomes our most vulnerable 
point. There is a sense, no doubt, in which we may be glad 
that the United States has both the power and the ability 
to finance the present requirements of many countrics, 
and it can freely be admitted that if it were not for such 
financing we should probably have the American exchange 
at a very different level from that at which it stands to- 
day, with the result that we might be paying a higher 
price for all our imports of foodstuffs and raw material 
than we are now paying. Nevertheless, if it be 
remembered that in the pre-War days our unique 
position as lender to foreign nations brought to us much 
industrial business, and stimulated our exports, then we 
must admit that in the foreign loans by America 
and in the money market corapetition by New York to 
which Sir Harry Goschen referred, the United States is 
adding each day not only to its financial but to its economic 
and industrial strength. For, as a direct result of many of 
those loans and of America’s financial operations, the 
power of that country in competing for industrial business 
is increasing. It is, therefore, with no desire of dis- 
couraging the patient or of retarding his recovery, but 
rather with the idea of dealing adequately with his 
condition, that Sir Harry Goschen, in common with other 
bankers, has deemed it wise that he should fully compre- 
hend the need for a strong constitution to face the ordeals 
to which he is likely to be exposed. 

NATIONAL Locat Taxation. 

Finally, Sir Harry Goschen dealt with one further 
matter beyond the control of the patient, but of supreme 
importance to his passing from the stage of convalescence 
to real health. National and municipal economy, with 
a consequent lessening of the burden of national and 
indirect taxation, is an absolute essential to the patient's 
recovery. No mere clever devices on the part of Finance 
Ministers to produce an equilibrium in the national 
balance-sheet without relief to the taxpayer, nor municipal 
schemes for improving the so-called social amenities, will 
bring recovery to the industrial patient. In place of a 
feverish desire first for expenditure and then for obtaining 
the wherewithal, there must be a healthy and sound 
determination to increase the wealth-producing activities 
of the country. 


AND 


This course, however, necessitates the passing first of 
all through the narrow gate of economy. Not only is 
there no other method by which the end can be achieved, 
but the longer our hesitation the more dillicult becomes 
the process, not only by reason of moral and monetary 
deterioration, but because of foreign competition increasing 
through other nations having got ahead of us. 


* Back To THE WALL.” 


Briefly and tersely expressed, therefore, the moral, as 
I read it, of the bankers’ diagnosis of our present economic 
position, as expressed in their recent speeches, is that 
we are once more confronted with a post-War opportunity. 

If we treat it lightly, as some of the optimists would have 
us treat it,and wait, as it were, for the sun of prosperity 
to shine upon us, the opportunity will once again pass. 
If, on the other hand, we capture something of the spirit 
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of our countrymen when they received the famous 

“* Back to the Wall” message from the late Earl Haig, it 

is likely that we shall achieve economic victory, 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MoNEY AND STOCKS. 
Tue note of warning in this column last week with regard to 
monetary conditions has been justified by events. Confident 
expectations of an early reduction in the Bank Rate have 
given way to a more comprehensive view of the international 
monetary situation as a whole. Especially has there been 
a tendency to give consideration to conditions on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Whether the rise which has taken 
place in the re-discount rates of the Federal Bank of Chicago 
and of Richmond will be followed later by an advance in 
the New York Bank Rate remains to be seen, but the move- 
ments in the rates I have referred to, and the weakness of 
the American exchange on London, have combined to impart 
a firmer tone to the Money Market. 
* * * * 
GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. 

As a consequence of firmer money rates and also, no doubt, 
as a result of the continued stream of new capital creations, 
a less confident tone has characterized the stock markets, 
and high-class investment securities, in particular, have 
suffered some reaction. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that there has been a tendency to overdo the concern about 
the monetary outlook, and this is perhaps the more regrettable 
because it may have occasioned holders of the Government's 
five-year bonds to exercise the option given to them to cail 
for repayment on February Ist of next year. If, as is currently 
reported, this option has been very largely exercised it means 
that the Treasury may once again have rather an embarrassing 
total of maturing indebtedness to contend with in the spring of 
next year. For my own part, I cannot help thinking that the 
more carefully money rates are maintained during the coming 
months, and until we have secured more gold from abroad, 
the greater likelihood there is of easier conditions in 1929, 
and that, after all, is the point with which holders of these 
bonds are chiefly concerned. However, it can be admitted 
that many if not most of them are held by the banks, who 
from the outset intended to regard them as one-year bonds, 

* * * * 
Goop INSURANCE RESULTs. 

Remarkably good figures are shown by the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society for the past year. The net new assurances have 
jumped, in fact, from £8,979,070 in 1926 to £13,382,494. All 
the business was completed within the United Kingdom. A 
feature was the demand for single premium policies, the single 
premiums for the year being £4,649,130 against £1,716,283. 

he company’s dividend for the year was 32s. per share free 
of tax. 
* % * * 
EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 

I must congratulate the Hudson’s Bay Company upon the 
quiet but steady progress made in the movement initiated 
some two years ago for encouraging emigration to Canada. 
The present Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. 
C. V. Sale, is eminently fitted for his duties in the sense that, 
joined with his well-known abilities as a business administrator, 

e has the enthusiasm for Empire development which 
undoubtedly gives an impetus to the whole policy of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and at the same time creates an 
atmosphere favourable to the popularity of the company in 
Canada. {In the size and quality of the extension of the 
= Hudson’s Bay Stores in Canada, Mr. Sale has undoubtedly 

isplayed faith in the future of that country, and already the 
enterprises seem to be producing most encouraging results. 
* * % * 
CANADIAN SETTLEMENTS. 

Some two years ago, however, and following upon a visit 
to Canada by the Governor of the company, the formation 
was announced of a concern to be known as Hudson’s Bay 
Company Overseas Settlement Limited, its object being to 
encourage emigration on sound lines. The enterprise 
had the warm approval of the British and Canadian authorities 
and the support and assistance of the great railway systems 
of Canada, the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National, 
while the Cunard Steam Ship Company also co-operated. 
A good deal of quiet work has Senn done by this organization, 
and last week the interesting announcement was made that 
Sir George McLaren Brown, European General Manager of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, had joined the Board of the 
Overseas Settlement Company, so that there are now three 
powerful influences in that company brought into close 
association, namely, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Cunard 
Steam Ship Company, and the Canadian Pacifie Railway. 
Not the least interesting event of the past week has been the 
opening of the new Sale Room of the company in the City, 
when there was a record attendance at the first sales, ~ 


DEBENHAMS SECURITIES. 

Reference is made above to the continued stream of new 
capital creations, and during the coming week there will 
be one or two industrial issues of considerable size and 
importance. Among them will be an offer for sale of £2,000,000 
in 74 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each in 
Debenhams Securities Limited. This is a newly formed 
company which owns, however, the whole of the issued 
Ordinary Shares of the well-known firm of Debenhams Limited, 
which, in its turn, controls a number of well-known businesses 
including Marshall and Snelgrove and Harvey Nichols and Co., 
while through the Drapery ‘Trust there is control of a number 
of other London and Provincial stores. Continuity of the 
present management of Debenhams has been secured for 
a number of years. A. W. K. 


A Library List 


Brocraruy :—Charles Baudelaire: Letters to His Mother, 
1838-66. Translated by Arthur Symons. (John Rodker, 
36s.) Talks With Thomas Hardy at Max Gate. By 
Vere Collins. (Duckworth.  6s.)--—Carlyle: His Rise 
and Fall. By Norwood Young. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 
———The Life of Oscar Wilde. By Robert H. Sherard. 








Reprint. (T. Werner Laurie. 18s.)—-——Sundry Great 
Gentlemen. By Marjorie Bowen. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 
TRAVEL :—A Vagabond in Fiji. By Harry L. Foster. (The 


Voyage Round 
j2s. Gd.) 
Brown, 


Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.)———-A Cruising 

the World. By Captain Woodes Rogers. (Cassell. 

Sicily, Present and Past. By Ashley 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

MIsceELLANEOUS :—Alalanta or the Fulure of Sport. By G.S. 
Sandiiands. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)———Seashore Animals 
of the Pacific Coast. By Myrtle Johnson and Harry J. 
Snook. (Macmillan.  #2s.)———Agriculiural Economics 
in the Empire. (H.M. Stationery Oflice. 6d.)———Topical 
Agricultural Research in the Empire. By C, A. Barber. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d.)———Report on the 
Development of Agriculture in Trinidad. By H. C. Samp- 
son. (H.M. Stationery Office. 3d.)———Report on Develop- 
ment of Agriculture in British Guiana. By H.C. Sampson. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 9d.)——-Report on Development 
of Agriculture in the Leeward and Windward Islands 
and Barbados. By H. C. Sampson. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 6d.) Geophysical Surveying. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 6d.)——-Every Man's Own Lawyer. By A Barrister. 
(Crosby Lockwood. 17s. 6d.)—— The Outdoor Monuments 
of London. By C. 8S. Cooper. (Homeland Association. 
25s.)——_The Mind of the Growing Child. Edited by 
Viscountess Erleigh. (Faber and Gwyer.  5s.)——The 
Famous Trials Series: The Thaw Case. By F. A. Mac- 
kenzie. The Peltzer Case. By Gérard Harry. The Trial 
of Professor Websier. By George Dilnot. The Trial of 
Patrick Mahon, Introduction by Edgar Wallace. (Bles. 
10s. 6d. each.)——Crooks and Crime. By J. Kenneth 
Ferrier. (Seeley, Service. 18s.) 

Fiction :—Mrs. D. By G. F. Bradley. (Constable. 6s.)—— 
Cockades. By Meade Minnigerode. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.)——— 
Jen. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. (Crosby Lockwood. 
10s. 6d.}——Mulleins. By Philip Gribble. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) ‘Ware Wolf! By E. Lascelles Forester. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)——An Artist in the Family. By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. (Constable. 6s.) 














Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Pope. London.——2. Holland. 1643.——3. The Earl of 
Rochester. Charles II. of England.——4. Twenty cities in 
Galilee. Hiram was not pleased. 1 Kings ix. 12.-——d. 
John Wycliff, born near Richmond, Yorkshire, about 1324, 


is generally regarded as the leading precursor of the English 
Reformation. He combated the evils of enforced confession and 
the doctrine of transubstantiation——6. The term Aryan is 
applied to the Indo-Germanic family of nations, including the 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic nations who migrated from India. - 
7. Henry VIII. built a Palace on the site of the ancient twelfth- 
century Lepers’ Hospital dedicated to St. James the 
8. Bretons in France during the war in La Vendée in 1792, from 
the name of their chief, Jean Cottereau. who used the cry of 
the screech owl as a signa!. ——-9. Hiram King of Tyre. l Kings 
ix. 11. -10. Hanaper was the name of the Bag _ formerly 
used in the English Chancery to receive fees due to the King. It 
is now an insignia of office carried by or before the Lord Chan- 
cellor on State occasions. The Hanaper Office was abolished in 
1842..——1]. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, thinker, writer, 
and philanthropist. In 1709 he wrote an essay, Towurds a New 
Theory of Vision, and further books illustrating his ** New Prin- 
ciple” that the world we see is not an abstract independent 
substance. Byron wrote :—-‘ When Bishop Berkeley said * there 
was no matter’ and proved it,—“twas no matter what he said.” 
———12. William Wordsworth. John Graham, Viscount Dundee, 
died whilst waving on his followers to victory at the battle of 
Killiecrankie in 1689..——13. Seven hundred years ago it was 
called the “ House of the Converts.” Henry Ill. founded a 
House there in 1232 to receive converted Jews. 
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IN DEPOSITS 





THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 





The Conference of Trades Unions and Employers 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S ADDRESS 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on the 26th January, 1928, in the Great Hall, Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., 
presiding. : 

Sir Alfred Lewis (Chief General Manager) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said : 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The report which is in 
your hands contains certain brief paragraphs, to which 1 should 
like to refer in a rather more personal way than is possible in such 
a document, and this applies especially to those sentences which 
briefly announce the changes that have taken place in the board 
of directors of the bank since we last met. 

I deeply regret that we have this year to deplore the loss through 
death of two old and valved colleagues. Mr. George Devas, who 
for very many years was a director of the Union Bank and for 
some time deputy governor, joined the board of this bank when the 
amalgamation took place, and he brought with him long experi- 
ence of the business which was then merged with our own. In 
Mr. Pryor we lose one of our oldest directors. He was elected to 
the board as far back as 1898, since when he has devoted much 
of his time and energies to the interests of the bank, and his advice 
and judgment were always freely at the disposal of the board. 
Both personally, and as colleagues, their presence at our meetings 
will be greatly missed. I have also, I am sorry to say, to refer 
with much regret to the loss of our old friend, Mr. Thomas Snow, 
a member of a highly-esteemed Devonian family, who had been 
a local director for Devonshire for a great many years. 


ApbbITIONS TO THE BoarD, 

During the year which hes passed we have appointed Mr. John 
Denison Pender, vice-chairman and joint managing director of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, and also Mr. John Buck Lloyd, 
a managing director of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, to seats 
on the board of the bank. We believe their wide experience 
and knowledze of affairs generally will be of great assistance in 
our deliberations. It will afford me much pleasure later on to 
submit their names for re-clection in compliance with the bank's 
regulations. During the year Mr. Frederic Alfred Aykroyd has 
been appointed a local director at Bradford, where his high stand- 
ing and long experience of the wool trade will, 1 am sure, prove 
of great value to the bank. 

It may bo that, in view of the increased deposits of the joint 
stock banks, the larger figures of the advances, and the record 
turnover of £41,550,541,000 in the banking transactions of the 
country, as shown by the figures of the London Clearing House, 
some people may have expected that the past year would have 
been a favourable one for banks in general, but this has not been 
the case. 

In April last the Bank Rate was reduced from 5 per cent. to 
4} per cent., and was followed naturally by a reduction in the 
rate of discount both for Treasury and Commercial Bills, the average 
rate of discount for the year 1927 being £4 5s. per cent. as con- 
pared with £4 9s. 10d. per cent. in 1926, and the rates for Stock 
Exchange and Short Money which show an average yield for the 
past year of £5 3s. per cent. and £3 14s. per gent. respectively, also 
compare unfavourably with the average rates prevailing in 1926. 

Salaries on account of the increasing number of our staff repre- 
sent a larger figure, and expenses, despite the greatest vigilance, 
seem to be oa the upward grade. 


A Dirriccut Year. 

Speaking generally, the year has been a difficult one in regard to 
profit making, and I have no hesitation in congratulating the Chief 
General Manager, the general managers, branch managers, and, 
indeed, the whole staff of the bank, on the satisfactory results 
disclosed by the balance-sheet and accounts, to which I now pro- 
pose to refer. (Hear, hear). 

If we turn to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, you will 
see there is no change in the paid-up capital or the reserve of the 
bank, which together amount to nearly £19,000,000. Current 
Deposit and other accounts at £273,597,202, IT am glad to say, show 
an increase of over £14,000,009 sterling. Our acceptances, endorse- 
ments and cngagements also stand at a higher figure than they 
did in the lest accounts presented to you. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet, Coin, Bank of England and 
Currency Notes show an increase more than corresponding to the 
growth of our deposits, and the expansion of our deposits is also 





reflected in the increased figures at which our Money at Call and 
Short Notice and Bills Discounted stand. Our investments at the 
figure of £35,578,615 are about £1,300,000 down, while our holdings 
in other banks show a reduction of £90,000, owing to the sale of the 
bank's share in the P. and O. Banking Corporation, in which, as 
you will remember, a controlling interest hus been secured by the 
Chartered Bank. . 

Bank Premises Account is £442,000 up. owing in the main to the 
expenditure connected with the establishment of new branches 
which have been found necessary not only to secure our share of 
new business, but to provide more extended facilities for the existing 
customers of the bank. It is a source of satisfaction to vs to be 
able to report a healthy development of our business throughout the 
country, particularly in the number of new accounts opened. I 
may perhaps add that it is part of the policy of this bank to give 
the greatest encouragement to any potential client who may wish 
to open a modest account with us as well as to provide every facility 
possible for the small depositor. (Hear, hear). ° " 

Our advances at £146,715,210 are larger by over £4,000,000— 
some indication of the additional assistance we have been able to 
render traders throughout the country. 


Prorir anp Loss Account. 


Finally, we turn to the profit and loss account ; we brought into 
this account at the beginning of the year the surn of £876,318 17s. 2d. 
The net profits earned during the year after deduction of all bad 
and doubtful debts and all expenses amount to £2,093,452 Ys. 9d., 
so that we had £2,969,771 Gs. lis. to deal with. An interim dividend 
of 9 per cent. was paid in July last, which amounted to £853,147 
8s. l0d.; we have declared a further dividend at the same rate, 
which absorbs an equivalent sum, and the surplus remaining enables 
us to transfer £100,000 to the pension fund: £100,000 to bank 
premises account, and £200,000 to contingencies account. leaving 
us with a balance to carry forward of £863,476 9s. 3d., a result which 
I feel sure you will consider very satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

Criticisms have been made as to the ability of the banks to 
maintain their dividends during a period when some of our large 
basic industries have suffered severe losses, and the deduction has 
been drawn that bankers do not share in the vicissitudes attaching 
to the trade of the country. Lf would remind you, however, that 
had we not provided, when trade was good, for the contingencies 
and possible losses consequent upon diflicuit times, we might not 
to-day be in the position that is evidenced hy the accounts presented 
to you. (Hear, hear). 

AFFILIATED BALANCE-Suiets. 

We again append the balaunce-sheets of our affiliated Banks, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. and Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Ltd. You 
will notice that Messrs. Coutts and Co. show an increase in capital 
and reserves aggregating £400,000 ; otherwise there is very little 
change in the figures, and we are pleased to say that the business 
of both banks continues to afford your directors the utmost satis- 
faction. Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s new branch in Cavendish Square 
is now open and is making satisfactory progress. 

It is not long ago that tears were expressed that amalgamations 
in the banking world would result in such a diminution of com- 
petition that advances might be curtailed, or, at all events, not 
granted on such advantageous terms as before, and that generally 
the interests of our customers and of the general public might 
be prejudicially affected, but I think it must be admitted that 
such fears have proved entirely unfounded. TIT can never remember 
a time when the rivalry between the banks in this country was 
more acute; and not only have we to mect this competition, 
but now foreign, and especially American bankers have also entered 
the field and are affording competitive facilities in both the domestic 
and foreign business undertaken by British banks. 








AMERICAN ACCEPTANCE CoUNCIL. 

We have only to look at the figures published in the Bulletin of 
the American Acceptance Council to see that the acceptances of 
the United States banks last vear reached the figure of 1,000,000,000 
dollars, an amount previously quite unknown. It is evident that 
American banking institutions are making the most strenuous 
efforts to divert to the United States, not only the financing of 
their own exports and imports, but also much other profitable 
business which was previously confined to British banks, and we 
hear of offers of credit emanating from New York banking houscs 
direct, and from their overseas offices in most European markets. 
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For example, before the War, practically all purchases of cotton 
from the United States were financed by drafts on London, or, to 
some small extent, by Continental acceptances, but now by the 
combined efforts of the cotton shippers who stipulate for payment 
of their exports by dollar credits in New York, and by the readiness 
of New York bankers to further this demand by quoting fine rates, 
a large amount of this business has been diverted to the United 
States. 

The originating factor leading to th« 
to America was the uncertain value of the various 
currencies following the close of the War; and, in more recent 
days, the lower rate of discount prevailing in New York as com- 
yared with London has proved an attraction in retaining the 
Desiness j in the United States. Possibly, when money here becoines 
cheaper, part of the business may return to what we might term 
its “ legitimate channels,” but, in the meantime, much valuable 
business has been either lost for the time being to this country, 
or, at the best, has to be conducted by bankers at totally inadequate 
rates of remuneration. 


transfer of this business 
European 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 

Notwithstanding our many difficulties and the aftermath of the 
labour troubles in 1926, there are reasonable grounds for saying 
that the country has made some (Hear, hear.) The 
Government has been able to meet or convert all its obligations 
as they mature, and the early closing of the lists for cash sub- 
scriptions to the Treasury Bonds recently issued and the satis- 
factory response to the offer of conversion of 1928 maturities 
provide some indication of the trend of pr thlic opinion as to the 
value ‘of Government Securities in the near future. Our credit 
still stands as high as ever it did. The £ sterling for the first 
time for many years can regard the dollar from a position of 
equality, and although in part it may be due to special circum- 
stances, gold shipments from America to this country have, after 
an interval of many years, been resumed. 

We should not be led away. by the position of the 
American exchange, to imagine that the balance of trade (including 
all our obligations to that country on account of loans) is in our 
favour. London is still a clearing house, and the large loans, 
both public and private, which the United States have made 
Europe, have not been without their influence on the position of 
our exchange. Moreover, lar bills payable in America for 
the financing of cotton, to which I have already referred, although 
they will eventually have to be met by remittances from this 
side, relieved, for the time being, the customary pressure on our 
exchange market. 


progress. 


however, 








INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


Looking back over the period under review, we cannot fail to 
recognise that an increase in the volume of business throughout 
the country is apparent, with, I believe, in various directions, 
increased profits, but I must remind you that Pa as the effects 
of bad trade take a considerable time to filter back to the banks, 
s0 any ripple of prosperi such as we may pe ” some of our 
industries are enjoying travels 

Indications appear point to the fact that people as a whole 
have money to seedy As some we have only 
to think of the great increase in the number of owners of motor 
vehicles. We see theatres, cinemas, and other places of amuse- 
ment crowded, with every evidence of prosperity. tail estab- 
lishrnents never appeared to be more attractive nor better supported 
by their customers, and, indeed, it may be justly claimed that the 
general standard of living seems to be higher, and implies increased 
expenditure consequent, we may assume, on increased earnings 
It is satisfactory, however, to note that, notwithstanding this 
increase in expenditure, a large ammount of money has been avail: ble 
for subscription to new enterprises. During the year no less than 
317 millions of fresh capital has been subscribed by the publie for 
industrial and other purposes, of which 55 millions has been on 
account of loans to foreign countries, which is some indication of 
the country’s savings. 
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There is, I believe, evidence that the tide has at last turned, and 
is moving slowly towards better times, and TI trust no obstacle will 
again appear to check its steady and even flow. The movement is 
perhaps confined for the moment to what I may describe as the 
secondary industries, but it may be a matter for consideration as to 
whether the manufacturer is receiving for his productions a fair 
share of the price which the consumer ultimately pays. 

The motor-car industry has been busy practically all the year, 
and at one time even 24 hours per day were being worked in some 
factories. The home trade has been good, and the improvement in 
the export trade is shown by the increase of about £700,000 in the 
value of motor-cars and cycles exported in 1927 as compared with 
the figures of 1925. A further gratifying feature is the decline in 
the imports of foreign cars, &c., from a value of over £11,000,000 in 
1925 to £8,000,000 in 1927. 

The past year has been one of great development in artificial 
silk, and in spite of an increased output of nearly 11,000,000 Ib. 
in the third quarter of 1927, compared with a quarterly average of 
about 6,000,000 Ib. in 1926, there is still a shortage of yarn. New 
factories are being built, businesses extended, and new companies 
founded for the manufacture of this article, which is some indication 
of the flourishing condition of the industry. 

The lace trade has been busy during the year. There have been 
more people at work and the home output shows a 50 per cent. 
increase on 1925. In the lace curtain section of the trade there is 
little, if any, unemployment. Although progress has been slow in 
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the hosiery trade, it has been continuous, culminating towards the 
end of the year in a substantial increase in orders, with the result 
that manufecturers are fairly well booked up for spring require- 
ments. , : 








ENGINEERING TRADE, 

Engineering shows improvement and progress. During the past 
year makers of textile and sugar machinery have been fairly busy 
— firms with up-to-date _ unt and me thods are, in some directions, 
doing weil. The demand ! ipment of all kinds ha 
been maintained and elec vorks h ae ee 
ally well employed. 

In the leather trade, curriers and dressers have had a busy 
and the output of leather from home tan rds and currying estab- 
lishments probably constitutes a record. The trade has been 
helped by constantly rising prices and there is a general spirit of 
optimism with regard to the future. The high prices of leather, 
however, have somewhat } umpered the boot and shoe trade, and, 
as a whole, the year has failed to offer much satisfas tion to Mantie 
facturers of these goods. A better demand seerns to have 
during November and December, and the year closed with better 
prospects. 

There has been more activity in shipbuilding during the last veer 
than for some time past, and yards, as a whole, have been fairly 
The output of 371 ships with a tonnage of 1,250,000 
has only once been exceeded since 1921, viz., in 1924, when 494 
ships with a tonnage of 1,439,000 wer: 
moment the tonnage ender construc 7c (1,é 
yards exceed the combined totals of 1,139,000 tons 
yards of all other countrics. (Hear, “te 

There appe: however, ie 
this increased production and to keep their ya 
in this country have accepted orders at very reduced prices, and we 
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can only hope results will eventually l them the satisfactory 
profits their enterprise deserves. , 

There seems to be some mnprovement in our carrving trade, for 
at one tiie during the year ber number of idle ships fell to the 


satisfactory total of 168, by he lowest figure since 1921, and the 


fa 
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| last figures availabl practically no change in 
this situation. Freights may not hav een very remu rative, 
but the figures denote an increase in overseas business in veneral, 
and more goods shipped in British bottoms. 

But it is when we come to our real basie industries, such as 
agriculture, iron and steel, coal and textiles, that we find a position 
| which, unfortunately, is not so favourable, l, indeed, one which 
is far from encouraging. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

{ to say that again I can report no improvement in the 
tate riculture. For the second year in succession harvests 
have been bad. Yields of all corn, on the most optimistic basis, 

| have been only moderate, and prices are at a mis rably low level. 





| however, have been on the downward gra 


Not only is there no reduction in the cost of production, but there 
has been an increase in expenses on account of the wet weather 
during both the hay and cern harvest. Men and horses wer 
standing still days at a time, and it wes only by the most strenuous 
efforts that the crops Were events lly harvested at all. Hundreds 
of acres of hay have been left lying in the field « 
that has eventually 
carting. Practically the same a 


* burnt, and much 
heen stacked will hardl pay tor the eost of 

plies to the corn harvest, and the 
crops stood out so long in the fields that not only was the quality 
seriously impaired, but much grain was lost. The prices of all 
stock have been at an abnormally low level, and much loss must 
have keen entailed in this direction, but I doubt whether the low 
prices the farmer has obtained for his stock are reflected in the price 
of the Sunday joint. (Laughter.) Ne heless, in spite of all 
this, that long-suffering individual, the ritish farmer, carries on 
in the hope that these bad times and bad s ms will not last for 
ever. We have been, and shall continu hetie and 
generous as possible, as I am sure you would wish us to be, with 
this industry, which has been so hardly hit through no fault of its 
own, and we should welcome any scheme of Government assistance 
to the farmers of this country designed not merely as a palliative 
at the present critical juncture, but with the object of permanently 
placing our oldest industry on a sound economic (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Iron AND STEEL INDUsTRY. 


As regards the Heavy Iron and Steel Industry, it is true that the 
production of pig iron and steel has exceeded the output in any 
year since 1924, but one must not forget that, at the beginning of 
1927, owing to the stoppage in the previous year, there were large 
arrears to make up and many unfilled orders to complete. Prices, 
ind the price of the 
standard article, Cleveland No. 3, good merchantable brand, has 
fallen 20s. since January Ist, 1927, and is now quoted at 65s. a ton, 
a price which can hardly be sufficient to meet all costs. It is, I 
think, doubtful whether iron and steel can, under present conditions, 
be produced, as a separate business, at a profit. Fortunately, many 
of our iron and ! have combined or are allied 


steel-producing plants 
with further manufacturing processes, the profit on which may 











minimise or even efface the possible loss on the blast furnaces, but 
it is only by the most efficient management, combined with a rigid 
economy, that we can hope, in the face of the fierce competition 


from other countries, to see this branch of our industries w orking 

on a remunerative basis 
The Tool Steel Trade op 

falling off in the second ha tions of the 

cutlery trade have done well but, on the whole, that trade has 

had a very difficult year. Foreign competition in overseas 

is felt keenly by all these trades, particularly that coming from 
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German and Czechoslovakian firms, whilst the United States tarift 
practically closes that market to us. : 

_ The amalgamation of institutions engaged in the manufacture 
of similar products seems to offer some opportunity of reduction 
in working and overhead charges, but the mere writing off of a 
certain amount of ordinary snare capital cannot turn a business 
which is making a trading loss into a profit-earning concern, end 
the more radical operation of reducing fixed charges and costs in all 
directions may be the only means by which a permanent improve- 
ment may be secured. 

Coat Propvuction, 

Although the production of coal, which in 1927 amounted to 
over 255,000,000 tons, exceeds the output of 1925, the vear has been 
a depressing one. Great efforts have been made to regain lost 
markets, and in the first six months of the year the output per 
shitt improved considerably and the total coal produced per week 
reached the 5,000,000 tons mark; but prices have steadily falien 
and difliculty has been experienced in disposing of the large output. 
Steam coal, which, for instance, was quoted at 24s. to 28s. at the 
beginning of the year, can now be bought around 19s. a ton, while 
West Yorkshire house coal, which was selling at 26s. pithead at 
the beginning of the year, is now obtainable at a little over 22s. 
{ am afraid that many mines must show a balance on the wrong 
side. 

The toxtile trades, both wool and cotton, have not fared well. 
Wool merchants, in view of the increased price of the raw material 
since the beginning of last year, may have done well, but manu- 
facturers have not been so fortunate. In both tops and yarns the 
exports from this country have been the heaviest for, at all events, 
the last threo years, and, in the case cf tops and worsted varns, 
are within measurable distance of the 1913 level, but, in spite of 
this, profits, if any, have been lean. ‘The large difference between 
the wages of operatives in all sections of the trade in this country 
and those prevailing on the Continent makes it difficult to meet 
competition. A comparison of the operatives’ carnings, for 
example in France and Bradford, shows that the cost of wages, 
on the same operation, which before the War was about 50 per 
cent. higher in Bradford than in Roubaix, is now at least 100 per 
cent. higher, while the British manufacturer has also to compete 
with the longer hours, the more economical composition of day 
and night shifts, and generally the easier conditions of labour in 
vogue abroad—vital factors which all operate to his detriment. 

in the worsted branch 10 per cent. of the looms are permanently 
out of action, while of the remaining 90 per cent., half are running 
at short time. 

LANCASHIRE CoTToN TRADE. 
The hopes that. were expressed at the end of 1926 for improved 
business in the Lancashire cotton trade were unfortunately not 
realised last year, and the trade has lapsed into a state of depres- 
of yarn and piece goods are not much 


sion. Although the exports 
below the 1925 level, prices have been unsatisfactory and the 


halance-sheets which have been published all tell their own tale 
of losses, more especially in the spinning branch of the industry. 
During the course of last year, attempts were made to improve 


profits by fixing prices and curtailing production, without, how- 
ever, achieving any success; and arrangements have now been 
made for a conference of spinners and manufacturers with their 


employees to consider the situation. While the employers re- 
commend their members carefully to examine their own position 
and, wherever over-capitaiisation exists, to take permanent 
measures to place their business on a sound and possible profit- 
earning basis, they also suggest to the operatives changes in the 
direction of longer hours and lower wages. Negotiations between 
the employers and operatives in the textile trade have always 
been conducted on such a frank and common sense basis that we 
may hope the conference will evolve some practical scheme to 
lower the cost of production and thus enable Lancashire to compete 
with foreign nations and regain their lost markets. 

lor many years past Lancashire has been supplying foreigners 
with the most up-to-date machinery, both spinning and weaving, 
thus enabling thers not only to manufacture for their own require- 
ments, but even to compete in neutral markets, and although 
conditions for manufacturing are, perhaps, more favourable in 
fungland owing to climatic reasons and to the fact that we can rely 
on better workmen than most other countrics, the lower wages 
current on the Continent make it difficult for us, under existing 
conditions, to meet the present very serious foreign competition, 
which is the most serious that has ever been known. 








Pisce Goons. 

As regards Piece Goods; in the South American markets, the 
Argentine has been the most healthy and bought fairly freely. 
Unfortunately, however, less has been purchased than in previous 
years from England owing to higher prices prevailing for certain 
gxoods, and Italy, France, Japan, and even smaller manufacturing 
countries such as Czechoslovakia have succeeded in increasing 
their trade with that country. In Brazil the manufacturing 
interest is constantly increasing ; imports from England ave more 
and more eoncentrated on the highest class goods, and while 
values may be stationary, the demand is not sufficient to occupy 
the seme amount of looms as were formerly engaged on this 
market. Rumours with regard to an increase in the Brazilian 
import duties have much hampered business, and a similar position 
exists in Peru, where duties have been enormously increased to our 
detriment. 

in Chile the import trade has been bad owing to the disorganis- 
ation of the nitrate industry, and although an improvement is 
expected in the near future, the purchasing power in 1927 appeared 
to Le smaller than in any previous year. Exports to China have 











| intolerable, and actually driving business away from the 


failen off considerably, and that country still remains in a statg 

of chaos. Exports to India, on the other hand, show an increase 

over both the 1925 and 1926 figures. Any hope of general improve. 

ment in the trade can only be based on a lessening of the cost of 

production, and this can only be realised if all the component 

parts of the cotton trade work together with this object in view. 
Excessive TAXATION. 

It is unfortunate but inevitable that a period of high taxation 
should coincide with the gradual struggle of our industries towardg 
better times, but war obligations both as regards debt and pen. 
sions must be fulfilled, and the money required for the various 
social services authorised by Parliament must be provided. The 
chiet source of revenue is, of course, the income and super tax, 
I must, however, remind you that these taxes do not or certainly 
should not influence the actual cost of production, as the manu- 
facturer’s liability does not arise until after he has ascertained the 
actual trading results of his business. It must, therefore, not be 
overlooked that the incidence of income and super tax is not 4 


question of primary importance as affecting the prices at which 
our manufacturers are able to place their goods on the market, 
but, on the other hand, we all know that the less the trader's 
profits are invaded by the tax-gatherer, the greater will be the 
addition to his capital resources for the development of his business 


in the future. It is, therefore, of paramount importance, during 
these very difficult times, that every step should be taken whereby 
a decrease in all forms of taxation can be effected, and any sue- 
gestion of a further imposition in the form of a surtax would prove 
highly prejudicial to the interests not only of capital but also of 
labour. (Hear, hear.) 

Locat GovERNMENT TAXES. 

With Local Government taxation it is quite a different story. 
Rates have to be paid whether profits are made or not. and they are 
a direct factor in determining the cost of production of every article. 

There is no question that many industries are suffering from 
these heavy impositions, which, in some places, are becoming almost 
locality. 
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(Hear, hear.) In my opinion, it is the duty of every municipality 
and local authority to exercise the strictest economy in order that 
the burden of rates may, if possible, be lightened, and certainly not 


increased. (Hear, hear.) Not only should no expenditure on any- 
thing of a luxurious or visionary nature be indulged in, but any 
work undertaken should be confined to measures absolutely neces- 
sary for the health and general well-being of the people. I cannot 
think that any local authority, under existing circumstances, would 
be justified in ermbarking on any scheme of municipal trading which 
might by any possibility require assistance from the rates. If the 
underteking ts sufficiently sound and offers a fair chance of remunera- 
tion it will be readily undertaken by private enterprise, but if 
can only be successfully carried on by a subvention from the rates 
then it ought, I consider, to be abandoned, at all events, until tho 
trade of the country is able to bear the further expense entailed. 
(Hear, hear.) 





CONDITIONS ON THE CONTINENT. 

Conditions on the Continent have made progress during the year 
towards greater economic stability, and offer increasingly safer and 
easier opportunities for international trade. Nearly every country 
has either adopted or resumed the gold standard, and T think we 
may justly be proud of the advice and practical assistance which 
has been constantly and freely placed at the disposal of our neigh- 
bours ebroad by our Central Institution. The removal of tio 
restrictions with regard to the export of capital from France seems 
to indicate that some stabilization scheme for their currency 
imminent in that country. The power of consumption abroad is 
growing, and generally speaking, the outlook is more favourable. 
it must not, however, be forgotten that clections both in France and 
Germany, with the usual disturbing influences on trade, are pending 
in the near future, and that many questions stiil remain to be settled 
emong the new countries on the Continent. As far Germany 


1S 


iis 
is concerned, 1t should be borne in mind that the time is arriving 
when larger amounts are payable under the Dawes Scheme. 


Whether her ioreign trade will provide the requisite balances for this 
purpose only time can show, but we may be sure that she will 
strain every nerve, if only to safeguard her newly-cstablished credit, 
to make the necessary remittances to fulfil her obligations without 
having recourse to any alternative pian, even though such plan may 
actually come within the agreed arrangements. 





IMPROVEMENT IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, notwithstanding the 
what depressing account I may have given of the fortunes of our 
basic industries during the past year, the situation is not so bad, 
I believe, as it may seem at first glance. We have ample evidence 
of increasing efforts being made by responsible | in these 
great industries whereby any defects in the administration of their 
businesses may be remedied and with a little improvement in the 
standard of wages on the Continent, [ am very hopeful that a 
favourable turn will soon be experienced. There is more employ- 
ment in industry, and it is satisfactory to note there has been a 
striking improvement in the average ammount of unemployment 
during the year and this notwithstanding the natural increase in 
the population. The adverse balance of our visible export and 
import trade of nearly £388,000,000 shows a decrease as compared 
with 1926 of £75,600,000 (owing largely to the more normal circum- 
stances of the past year), and it is additionally graii/ving to find that 
we are in a rather more satisfactory position than we were at the 
end of 1925, when our adverse balance amounted to £393,000,000, 
especially as the improvernent in our exports took place in the 
latter months of last year, and should indicate a gradually increasing 
trade. 
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